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The Outlook 


CRISES AT GENOA 


HERE are conferences and confer- 

T ences. To call such a gathering as 

that at Genoa by the same name 

2s that applied to the meeting of nations 

last winter at Washington is an indica- 

tion of the poverty of language. No two 
gatherings could bé more unlike. 

At Washington there were nations 
which, however much their policies and 
purposes might differ, were willing to 
take one another’s word as equivalent to 
a bond. Even the most disturbing inci- 
dents of the Washington Conference, 
such as some of the encounters between 
the Japanese and the Chinese and be- 
tween the British and the French, 
served only to emphasize the fact that 
when any nation there finally pledged 
its word to a course of action there was 
no suspicion on the part of the repre- 
sentative of any other nation that that 
word would be broken. At Genoa, on 
the other hand, there are nations whose 
word is worth little or nothing in the 
eyes of other nations present. France, 
for instance, may cordially dislike Eng- 
land’s purposes, but it does not distrust 
England’s word. On the other hand, 
France and other countries, with very 
good reason, not only dislike Germany’s 
purposes but also distrust Germany’s 
word, and have no faith whatever in the 
words of Russia’s present rulers. 

Under these conditions it is not 
strange that the Genoa Conference has 
consisted of a series of crises. In diplo- 
matic language, there has been incident 
after incident. One incident arises as 
soon as another is closed. To recount 
these daily occurrences of dangerous im- 
port would be wearisome. It would be 
useless to do’ so without at length ex- 
plaining the moves in the game which 
these thirty-odd nations are playing. 

In general, the nations gathered at 
Genoa seem to be taking sides according 
‘o the value they put upon good faith. 
The Bolshevist leaders from Russia put 
no value at all upon it, and the Germans 
put very little. Both the Russians and 
the Germans represent Governments 
which have been outlawed and which 
still bear the stigma of outlaws. They 
are governed somewhat by the psychol- 
ogy of the criminal, who thinks that, 
since every man’s hand is against him, 
he is entitled to a living by his wits and 
is under no.obligation to show good 
faith. When these nations were invited 
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to Genoa, they accepted certain condi- 
tions laid down. Britain needs very 
much the trade of both of these coun- 
tries, and used her influence to induce 
the other nations to receive their accept- 
ances in good faith. France had very 
good reason to be reluctant in this mat- 
ter, for she has found that Germany, 
after giving her signature to the Treaty 
of Versailles, has ever since been seek- 
ing to escape performing her part of the 
contract. There was every indication 
that France was approaching Germany 
in a mood of reconciliation. It is re- 
ported by a certainly not over pro- 
French British correspondent, J. L. Gar- 
vin, that one of the French Cabinet 
Ministers, de Lasteyrie, was taking the 
train from Paris in order to have a 
thorough financial discussion with the 
Germans when, presto! the Germans did 
their best to justify all the French fears 
by announcing their treaty with Russia, 
which at best has added new difficulties 
to the observance of the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Of course all this has gone to prove, 
what seemed obvious before, that under 
present circumstances in Europe it is 


impossible to hold an economic confer- 
ence which is not primarily political. 
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or thus doing much to justify in the 
F eyes of the world the course of 
France toward her, Germany has been 
charged with stupidity. Perhaps Ger- 
many is not as stupid as she seems to 
be. The world’s memory has proved 
short, and the sort of things Germany 
did only a few years ago are passing 
into oblivion. Germany apparently can 
count on other nations’ forgetfulness. 
What she has done in this instance is 
to secure at least a finger-hold upon the 
rich resources of Russia, and she is 
probably ready to gamble on the chance 
that the Allies will overlook this act of 
bad faith as they have overlooked a 
great many other such acts. 

The Germans were told that, since 
they had made this arrangement with 
Russia, they could not be admitted into 
the discussions of Rusian affairs, and 
they accepted their exclusion with ap- 
parent meekness. Moreover, they, as 
well as the Russians, were told that the 
Allies would preserve the right to de- 
clare any provisions of the Russo-Ger- 
man treaty which are in conflict with 
other treaties (for example, the Treaty 
of Versailles) null and void. 

The Russians were told, too, that if 
they were going to continue in confer- 
ence with other nations they must not 
be too truculent. The Allies’ experts on 
Russia had met in London and prepared 
a report on Russian affairs which the 
Bolsheviki scorned in a statement which 
was issued by one of their officials. 
France promptly refused to sit with the 
Russian representatives until they made 
an explanation. In the meantime Tchi- 
tcherin, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
had issued a note in reply to the Allies’ 
demand. The Allies had notified the 
Bolsheviki that their fifty billion dollar 
bill (which Dr. W. F. Johnson, in an 
article in this issue, exposes to the light 
of an incident in American history) was 
quite unacceptable. Mr. Tchitcherin 
withdrew the bill. The Allies had told 
the Bolsheviki that they would “write 
down” the war debts owing by Russia 
and postpone payment of interest, and 
even omit some parts of the arrears, and 
Mr. Tchitcherin agreed—naturally. The 
Allies had set certain conditions con- 
cerning the payment of debts and 
damages to foreign nationals; Mr. 
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Tchitcherin presented some _  counter- 
conditions, among which-was the very 
important one that the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment should be recognized. When 
this apparently mild note appeared, it 
was explained that this superseded the 
truculent letter first issued, and the 
French thereupon resumed relations 
with the Russians. 

In all of this the aim of the Bolsh- 
eviki is obvious. They are in desperate 
need of two things in order to retain 
their power over the Russian masses. 
If they get those two things at Genoa, 
they will go home highly pleased with 
themselves. One thing is recognition. 
The other thing is money. They have 
found that their plan to revolutionize the 
world by destroying the governments of 
other nations and the medium of ex- 
change is futile. They had so conducted 
themselves that they won and deserved 
international ostracism. According to 
an Associated Press despatch from Mos- 
cow, the Bolshevist Government had 
issued up to the last of March twenty- 
five trillions (that is, twenty-five thou- 
sand billions, or, if you please, twenty-five 
million millions) of paper rubles since 
the first of January of this year. That 
seems incredible; but the whole Bolsh- 
evist scheme is incredible except for the 
fact that it happens to be one of the 
tacts of an incredible era. Now these 
Bolsheviki find that if they are going to 
exploit the Russian people further they 
have got to have the backing of other 
governments not only politically but 
financially. So they present their fifty 
billion dollar bill, and present other 
preposterous demands, and then blandly 
offer to withdraw everything provided 
they get recognition and cash. 


THE PROPOSED 
TEN-YEAR-PEACE TREATY 
tr is perhaps not surprising that in the 
i] midst of such proceedings Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposal for a ten-year pact of 
peace all around sounds rather ingenu- 
ous to those peoples who have suffered 
most from the criminal exploits of the 
Militarists and the Russian 
Indeed, it would not have been 
surprising if the French had suggested 
that before they made any more pacts 
perhaps it would be well to see that 
those already made were observed. 
Indeed, Premier Poincaré is reported 
to have declared in a speech at Bar-le- 
Duc, France, that all France has ever 
and all that she asks to-day is 
execution of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. “That,” he is quoted as saying, 
“we must have and shall have. The 
peace of Europe depends upon it.” He 
is reported as going still further in ex- 
plicit statement by saying that he hoped 
that the Allies would be able to act in 
unison, but that France was prepared 
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to take the matter in her own hands, as 
the Treaty of Versailles authorizes, in 
order to protect her rights and interests. 
There has been a tendency in France 
toward a radical reduction of her mili- 
tary organization. Poincaré has been one 
of those who have cautioned his coun- 
try against too rapid action in that direc- 
tion, and now he points to the course of 
Germany and Russia as justifying his 
Cabinet in “daring to insist for the mo- 
ment on eighteen months’ military ser- 
vice.” 

Officially, however, the French Govern- 
ment is readier for compromise than 
Poincaré’s speech would indicate—in- 
deed, quite as ready for compromise as 
any one who knows what France has 
been through during the past two gen- 
erations has any right to expect. The 
French delegation, in a statement con- 
cerning Lloyd George’s proposal for a 
ten-year-peace treaty, has said: “It 
must be made clear that Germany and 
Russia have no aggressive intentions be- 
fore the rest of Europe can agree to any 
such pact. If it involves the neutraliza- 
tion of frontier zones, it may be useful. 
If it involves later some form of reduc- 
tion of Armies, it may be _ beneficial. 
France is ready to reduce if others do 
so, because this would decrease expendi- 
tures, but it must affect everybody and 
be without a loophole for violation.” 

France of course is right in saying 
that a peace treaty had better be written 
in something else than water. 


PASSING THE BONUS BUCK 
LANS to raise money for the payment 
P of a soldiers’ bonus have so far re- 
sembled the efforts of a man who seeks 
to increase the length of a piece of 
string by cutting off one end and tying 
it on the other. Congress is apparently 
unwilling to find any new funds for the 
bonus, for it is still keeping an expec- 
tant eye upon the payment.of interest 
money on our foreign loans. At present 
the thought of Congress involves using 
interest payments from Great Britain. 
Such funds, if they are received, can- 
not be properly applied to the bonus. 
Such interest should be applied to our 
own Liberty Bonds. For our bonds were 
in part sold to the Nation for the pur- 
pose of securing funds to loan to our 
allies. If Congress wishes to prove its 
sincerity in the matter of bonus legisla- 
tion, let it collect the needed money by 
the imposition of new taxes frankly lev- 
ied for the purpose of paying the bonus. 
The political aspects of the bonus 
question are accentuated by the fact that 
it is proposed to increase the cash pay- 
ments provided for in the House bill and 
to abolish some of the really construc- 
tive features, such as the land settle- 
ment plan which was incorporated in 
the original measure put forward by the 


Legion. That land settlements and in- 
dustrial loans can be of practical and 
permanent assistance to ex-soldiers has 
been proved by the example of Canada. 

In an early issue of The Outlook an 
article on the Canadian system of loans 
to soldier-farmers will be published. 


BUYING OFFICE WITH 
PUBLIC FUNDS 
E do not always agree with Senator 
Borah. But we have _ never 
doubted his independence of spirit and 
his readiness to fight for his convictions. 
This characteristic has been manifest in 
his public career ever since he rose to 
National prominence through his prose- 
cution of the case against the murderers 
of ex-Governor Steunenberg. 

If the Legion Post of Pocatello, Idaho, 
had realized this fact, they might have 
withheld their threat to drive Senator 
Borah out of public life because of his op- 
position to the bonus. In reply to the tele- 
gram from this Post Senator Borah said: 

I observe in your telegram the 
threat which you impliedly make as 
to future political punishment. It 
was wholly unnecessary for you to 
make this threat. It reflected no 
credit upon you and it has had no 
effect whatever on me. When you 
come to that fight in which you pro- 
pose to inflict punishment, you will 
doubtless be able to say many things 
in the way of censure upon my public 
service. 

But one thing neither you nor any 
one else will be able to say, and that 
is that I ever sought to purchase 
political power by drafts upon the 
public treasury, or that I chose to 
buy a continuation in office by put- 
ting $4,000,000,000 upon the bended 
backs of American taxpayers. 

I haven’t much respect for the man 
who buys office, even though he pays 
for it with his own money. But the 
most slimy creature which disgraces 
American politics is the man who 
buys office by paying for it with ap- - 
propriations out of the public treas- 
ury and charges his venal political 
obligations to the taxpayers. 


Senator Borah’s denunciation of the 
politician who pays for his reelection 
with appropriations from the public 
treasury constitutes an outstanding defi- 
nition of an evil which is Nation-wide. 
It is particularly effective because it is 
accompanied by an act which might in- 
volve serious personal sacrifice. 


THE RILEY MEMORIAL 

AMES WHITCOMB RILrEy had the gift of 
J expressing in words that the great 
mass of people can understand feelings 
that the great mass of people have. If 
there is any feeling that approaches 
universality, it is tenderness for child- 
hood, and particularly for childhood 
that has not a fair chance. This tender- 
ness can be over-sentimentalized, but it 
is never to be scorned when it-is gen- 
uine. It is this tenderness that one 
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WHAT NEWS FROM GENOA? 


(Merchant of Venice, Act III, Scene 1) 
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JUST A GRAND STANDER 


From Julius J. H. Hayn, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE LIFE OF THE PARTY 


From Newton Bradford, Columbus, Ohio 
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finds in Riley’s verse perhaps more fre- 
quently than any other sentiment, and 
this verse will remain his monument 
long after much verse that.is subtle and 
intellectually more mature will have 
been generally forgotten. In this sense 
Riley erected his own monument; but 
his neighbors have now built to his 
memory a monument of their own, and 
it is in the same vein as his verse. It 
is a hospital for the care of stricken 
children. 

At the exercises at this hospital, in 
Indianapolis, Secretary James J. Davis, 
of the Department of Labor, paid a trib- 
ute to Riley in which he recognized this 
gift of the Indiana poet. “If the very 
sight of a child, if the fancies, the joys, 
the little griefs of a child touch us all 
so deeply,” said Secretary Davis, “how 
much more touching are the fancies and 
joys and griefs of a child who is broken 
and bent and crippled! Nothing ever 


moved Riley to finer strains of poetry 
than bright, happy childhood, but noth- 
ing ever more stirred the depths of his 


being than the sight of childhood 
blighted with pain and distress.” Secre- 
tary Davis mentioned the incident, 
which was one of Riley’s earliest recol- 
lections, in which Riley saw to it that a 
lame schoolfellow always had the first 
ride in the swing under the locust trees 
at recess. Perhaps it is not mere coinci- 
dence that Riley’s State, according to 
Secretary Davis, is leading in the effort 
to aid crippled children. Close after 
Indiana come New York, and Ohio, and 
Michigan, and Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Missouri, Illinois, and the rest. 
“In New York City alone,” said Mr. 
Davis, “there are 36,000 cripples. A cen- 
sus of the Nation’s cripples has never 
been undertaken—we have shrunk from 
the painful task. But let us hope that 
the percentage in New York is unusual, 
and that the country as a whole has 
taken no such toll of human bodies.” 
According to Secretary Davis, there is 
not a State in the land that does not, 
through public or private means, pay 
heed to the needs of crippled children. 
Riley’s verses on “The Happy Little 
Cripple” contain in very simple and per- 
haps, to some, sentimental language a 
sound philosophy; for in those verses 
Riley represents the cripple as wonder- 
ing how his aunt could possibly be 
happy in a heaven where she did not 
have a chance to take care of him, for 
in heaven “they’s nary angel ‘bout the 
place with curv’ture of the spine.” It 
is certainly true that the crippled chil- 
dren who are cared for in this hospital 
will do as much for the people of Indian- 
apolis as the people of Indianapolis will 
do for them. In spite of wars and 
strikes and crime waves, this truth has 
been a dominant one in modern times. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Certainly such a hospital as the Riley 
Children’s Memorial Hospital is as dis- 
tinctive of the civilization of to-day as 
the amphitheaters and forums were of 
that of Rome. 


HOME STUDY IN SING SING 
NIVERSITY work among the inmates 
U of a State’s prison is a novelty; it 
is also an undertaking of fine intention 
and aspiration. Columbia University in 
its courses at Sing Sing is trying to 
bridge the gulf between aspiration and 
failure, ambition and despair. It started 
when Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., visited the 
great San Quentin Prison in California 
and found there a genuine interest in 
education as a constructive element in 
rehabilitation. Mr. Miller later became 
an assistant warden at Sing Sing, and 
has done a great deal to carry out the 
idea. Elementary instruction already 
existed; Mr. Miller undertook to do 
something for the men who entered 
prison with a certain amount of educa- 
tion and needed something more. His 
argument was that if the modern prison 
idea is to make a man capable of resum- 
ing his citizenship, there could be no 
means more effective than education. 

In the head of the Columbia Home 
Study Department, Mr. Levering Tyson, 
sympathy and co-operation were found, 
for he remembered that long before a 
Sing Sing prisoner had written to him 
asking for a course in Spanish, to be 
paid for after his discharge. This was 
not possible at that time. Now a schol- 
arship fund for such purposes is in 
existence and an inmate is eligible for 
full scholarship for a year if he is ap- 
proved by the Sing Sing Mutual Welfare 
League, the head teacher, and the war- 
den. 

Under this plan thirty-five such schol- 
arships were established, but this proved 
pitifully inadequate, for eighty applica- 
tions were received from the men, and 
many of them still await the generous 
impulse of those who may be interested. 

What kind of courses do Sing Sing 
prisoners want? In reply, we are told 
that some of the courses asked for but 
not given for lack of funds are interior 
decoration, automobile construction, 
commercial art, traffic management, and 
certain musical courses. Among the 
courses now given are English composi- 
tion, advertising and selling, Spanish, 
agriculture, foreign exchange, news- 
paper writing, photoplay composition, 
accounting, fire insurance, American 
history, philosophy. 

One interesting example of the work 
is that of a prisoner who has had a play 
accepted by a Broadway producer. More 
general results have been increase in 
courtesy and friendliness on the part of 
the prisoners to their teachers and the 
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growth of a spirit of mutual service 
among the prisoners themselves. 


A CORRECTION 

N hearings before the Committee on 

Immigration and Naturalization of 
the House of Representatives, C. V. 
Knightley, of Boston, testified that sev- 
enteen Assyrians, women and children, 
deported from Ellis Island, the immi- 
grant station in New York Harbor, 
landed at Constantinople and were then 
massacred. These people, it was finally 
ascertained, as a result of an investiga- 
tion by the American High Commission 
at Constantinople, were Armenians, the 
party consisting of seven men, nine 
women, and three children (making not 
seventeen, but twelve women and chil- 
dren in all)—nineteen in the whole 
party. The Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes, has written to the Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Davis, reporting the findings 
of the High Commission and saying that 
it appears that, “after leaving no avenue 
of useful investigation unexplored, the 
High Commission was unable to find the 
slightest evidence to substantiate the 
rumor.” Similarly, a careful investiga- 
tion by the Y. W. C. A. also proves the 
rumor to have been substantially false. 
The Migration Secretary of the Y. W. 
C. A. at Constantinople personally inter- 
viewed four of those reported murdered 
—one of them being the mother in a 
family of five. Apparently there has 
been no sign that a single one of the 
nineteen was killed. In its issue of 
January 4, The Outlook, in commenting 
upon the hardships of deportation, re- 
ferred to this rumor, not as a fact, but 
as a “story” which was “told of some 
Armenian women and children.” We 
are giving a great deal more space to 
the correction than to the original re- 
port of the rumor, both because we de- 
sire that justice be done to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, that is responsible for 
deportation, and because we are heartily 
glad that the story has been proved un- 
true. 


LADY ASTOR : 

Apy Astor is one of the most ex- 
L traordinary and at the same time 
most engaging of the distinguished per- 
sons that have recently come from the 
other side of the Atlantic to visit this 
country. As a matter of fact, she is not 
a foreign visitor at all. She is an 
Amertcan girl returning to see the home 
folks. She was born and raised—to use 
the Southern phraseology—in Virginia. 
Nancy Langhorne was the scion of an 
aristocratic but land-poor family. She 
had beauty, education, a quick mind, a 
warm heart, and a fine spirit—a_heri- 
tage that is better than millions of dol- 
lars so far as happiness and effectiveness 
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in life are concerned. About the time 
she was emerging from girlhood an 
American millionaire, William Waldorf 
Astor, emigrated to England and finally 
became a peer of the realm. His son 
married Nancy Langhorne, was elected 
to the House of Commons, and, finally, 
on his father’s death, inherited his 
father’s peerage and is now Viscount 
Astor. Thus it happens that the Ameri- 
can girl from Virginia is Viscountess 
Astor. 

When Lord Astor inherited his 
father’s title, he was, under the British 
Constitution, transferred from the House 
of Commons to the House of Lords and 
his seat in the Commons was vacant. 
His wife, who believed in woman suf- 
frage and was active in the suffrage 
movement in England before the war, 
determined to offer herself as a candi- 
date. She made a splendid campaign in 
and about Plymouth, which constituency, 
after a triumphal election, she now rep- 
resents in the House of-Commons. Her 
husband, Lord Astor, has publicly said 
that it is not surprising that she should 
have been elected nor is it especially to 
her credit; what is surprising and much 
to her credit, he believes, is that she has 
made a success as a member of the 
House of-Commons. Her common sense, 
her good humor, her human sympathy, 
and her brilliant, sparkling, and spon- 
taneous style of speaking have given her 
real influence in Parliament. 

She has come to America especially to 
attend the Convention of the National 
League of Women Voters, which has just 
concluded its sessions in Baltimore, and 
she has captivated everybody she has 
come in contact with since she arrived 
in this country about two weeks ago. 

Personality is a most elusive and diffi- 
cult thing to describe. It is far easier 
for Conan Doyle to explain or to photo- 
graph ectoplasm, a stuff of which he 
says spirits are made, than it is for a 
writer to express in printed words the 
effect of a flashing glance, or a rippling 
smile, or a spontaneous gesture, or the 
engaging hesitation of an instant while 
a speaker is eagerly choosing a word 
with which more effectively to take the 
already capitulating fortress of the 
hearer’s mind. So-it is not easy to 
describe Lady Astor’s distinctive person- 
One of the most effective slang 
phrases of the day is “have a heart.” 
She manifestly has a heart. Indeed, at 
the dinner which was given in her 
honor on April 20 by the English Speak- 
ing Union, in New York, she said: “I 
didn’t quite know whether New York 
audiences would be as kind as Plymouth 
auciences. I see that they are much the 
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ality. 


They forgive shortcomings in the 
wi: of scholarly or oratorical attain- 
heats when they see that you are speak- 
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LORD AND LADY ASTOR AS THEY ARRIVED IN AMERICA ON THE OLYMPIC 


ing from your heart. I usually do speak 
from my heart, for I have tried my head 
and found it wanting.” 

Lady Astor denies that she has come 
over here on a mission. “Can’t a person 
come home,” she inquired with a smile, 
“without being suspected of ulterior mo- 
tives?” Uttering this defense with that 
little whimsical turn of voice and ex- 
pression of countenance with which 
Theodore Roosevelt used to employ 
humor to point a moral, she denied that 
she is a personage and asserted that she 
is “but a symbol—a sort of a connecting 
link between all English-speaking peo- 
ples, a frail link, perhaps, but a link 
that is stronger than it looks.” In her 
various speeches and interviewg she has 
laid great stress—from “the mother- 
woman’s point of view’”—upon the neces- 
sity for the abolition of war and for an 
association of nations based upon human 
sympathy and human co-operation. 

She has not criticised or advised the 
American people in the slightest degree, 
but she has made some allusions in a 
semi-humorous vein which are penetrat- 
ing and significant. For example, when 
asked of. her opinion of prohibition she 
replied: “All I can say with conviction 
is that I have never met the man or 
woman who has been made more un- 
selfish or better by drink, but I have 
seen hundreds ruined by it.” Asked re- 
garding her views of the Irish question, 
her answer was: “The Irish question? 
There will be no trouble in Ireland if 
they will only look forward instead of 
back. I have no patience with anything 
based on ancient prejudices and ancient 
wrong. I have a great admiration for 
the Irish; I am part Irish myself; but 


they will lose sympathy throughout the 
world if they do not stop fighting among 
themselves and start looking forward.” 
She deplores the attacks of a peculiar 
personal nature made on Great Britain 
in the United States Senate. Personali- 
ties in politics she evidently thinks un- 
sportsmanlike. “You know,” she said, 
“if a member of Parliament made at- 
tacks of this kind in the House of Com- 
mons on the United States, it would not 
be tolerated by his fellow-members. ‘It 
is not cricket!’ they would exclaim.” 

But the reader must not get the im- 
pression that vivacity and ever-buoyant 
good spirits are the sole characteristics 
of this charming Anglo-American or 
Americo-Englishwoman.. She has her 
serious moments, in which she gives ex- 
pression to the fundamental truths of 
her political philosophy in a language of 
common sense that every one can under- 
stand. Perhaps her political philosophy 
cannot be summed up better than she 
has done it in the following passage of 
her address to the New York League of 
Woman Voters, which was delivered in 
the Town Hall of New York City on 
the very evening of her arrival from her 
transatlantic voyage: 

I can conceive of nothing worse 
than a man-governed world except a 
woman-governed world—but I can 
see the combination of the two going 
forward and making civilization more 
worthy of the name of civilization 
based on Christianity, not force,—a 
civilization based on justice and 
mercy. I feel men have a greater 
sense of justice and we of mercy. 
They must borrow our mercy and we 
must use their justice. We are new 
brooms; let us see that we sweep the 


right rooms. 
Personally, I feel that every woman 
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should take an active part in local 
politics. I don’t mean “by that that 
every woman should go in for a po- 
litical career—that, of course, is ab- 
surd—but you can take an active 
part in local government without 
going in for a political career. You 
can be certain when casting your 
vote you are casting it for what 
seems nearest right—-for what seems 
more likely to help the majority and 
not bolster up an organized minority. 
There is a lot to be done in local 
politics, and it is a fine apprenticeship 
to central government. Local politics 
are very practical, and I think that, 
although practical, they are too near 
to be attractive. The things that are 
far away are more apt to catch our 
eye than the ones which are just 
under our noses; then, too, they are 
less disagreeable. 

Political development is like all 
other developments. We must begin 
with ourselves, our own consciences, 
and clean out our own hearts before 
we take on the job of putting others 
straight. So with politics; if we 
women put our hands to loca! politics, 
we begin the foundations. After all, 
central governments only echo local 
ones. 


After hearing Lady Astor’s opinions 
on current and critical political ques- 
tions and after reading the accounts of 
her success as a Member of Parliament, 
we wonder if the old aphorism, “Vir- 
ginia is the mother of Presidents,” may 
not have to be changed to—Virginia is 
the father of stateswomen! 


INCORPORATE THE 
LABOR UNIONS 


N another page a labor leader, Mr. 
Q Ellis Searles, protests that the 

demand for the incorporation of 
labor unions comes primarily from “the 
union busters” of the country. With 
this we totally disagree. We also dis- 
agree with his statement that if the 
unions were incorporated and held 
legally accountable for the fulfillment of 
their contracts they would be “subject 
to the whim of hostile courts.” This is 
also Mr. Gompers’s publicly stated view. 
If the courts of the United States are 
hostile to labor, which we by no means 
believe, the quickest way to eradicate 
that hostility is to take the unions out 
of a special and favored class of the 
public over which the courts have no 
control. 

With Mr. Searles’s assertion that la- 
bor is not a commodity we are in entire 
sympathy. Commodity is a thing; ser- 
vice is rendered by a person. If a man 
comes to your house to sell you melons, 
and you know how to judge melons, the 
character of the man does not concern 
you. If aman applies to you for a posi- 
tion as gardener and he and you are 
going to work together in growing 
melons, it is of great importance that 
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WHAT AN 
IMMIGRANT 
IN THE 
CABINET 
THINKS OF 
IMMIGRATION 


T has been said that America 

| is no longer a land of oppor- 

tunity. It has been said that 

we have crystallized into a class- 

divided nation. The only trouble 

with these statements is that they 
are not true. 

One of the proofs that they are 

not so occupies a place in the Cabi- 
net of President Harding—James 
J. Davis, Secretary of Labor. 
* Secretary Davis was born in 
Wales. He came to this country 
as a boy, and worked, when a 
young man, as an iron puddler. At 
twenty-one he was president of his 
local branch of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers of America. 

We recently wrote Secretary 
Davis, asking him for a _ photo- 
graph of himself as a boy, and he 
replied: “Unfortunately, during 
the early days of my life in Amer- 
ica our family had very little 
money to spend for such luxuries 
as photographs and portraits.” 

We wanted that picture to go 
with an article which the Secre- 
tary has written for us on the 
problem of the immigrant. No 
one is better equipped than Secre- 
tary Davis to appreciate what the 
immigrant owes America and 
what America owes the immigrant. 
The article will appear in an early 
issue of The Outlook. 











you should know his character and that 
he should know yours. If a man sells 
you a commodity, the relation between 
you and him is that of seller and pur- 
chaser. If a man sells you his labor, the 
relation between you and him is that of 
co-operators in a*common enterprise. At 
the root of. much of our present indus- 
trial disturbances is the fact that both 
employer and employee treat labor as a 
commodity. The result is that the la- 
borer is often indifferent to his employ- 
er’s interest and the employer is often 
indifferent to the interests of labor. 

But it is also true that men may con- 
tract to furnish service and that they 
may be held accountable for not furnish- 
ing what they agree to. A surgeon con- 
tracts to perform an operation and to 
attend the patient after the operation 
and dress the wound. If in the middle 
of the operation he should cease work or 
strike in order to get a larger fee than 
he agreed upon beforehand, he could be 
criminally punished for malpractice— 
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that is, for not furnishing the service 
which he had agreed to furnish. Society 
recognizes this principle in some forms 
of employment. Mutiny at sea is a 
crime. Mutiny is simply a strike against 
performing a service which the sailors 
had agreed to perform in signing the 
ship's articles. If Mr. Searles were on a 
transatlantic liner and suddenly the en- 
gineers, the firemen, and quartermasters 
declined to do their work and the vessel 
was in danger of shipwreck or the boil- 
ers threatened to explode, would he not 
be among the first to insist upon the 
forcible completion of the seamen’s con- 
tract and their punishment when they 
reached port for breaking the contract? 
Mr. Searles makes many bald asser- 
tions which cannot be sustained by the 
facts. He says, for example, that the 
prime purpose of corporations is to 
evade responsibility. He either ignores 
or is ignorant of the elementary princi- 
ples of corporation law. Corporations 
are suable and can sue. If they are 
fined, the stockholders share the loss 
pro rata. In some cases, as, for exam- 
ple, in National banking corporations, 
the directors of the corporation are 
doubly liable for the fulfillment of con- 
tracts. Mr. Searles says that there are 
all kinds of associations in commerce 
which are not incorporated. If he 
means that those associations are not 
amenable to regulation by law he is of 
course mistaken. The courts, on the 
complaint of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, have just dissolved one such asso- 
ciation—the association formed for mu- 
tual benefit by the dealers in hardwood 
lumber. It is true that associations for 
mutual benefit which do not make legal 
agreements only have to comply with 
certain special regulations for such mu- 
tual benefit associations. But the labor 
unions are associations formed, not 
merely for mutual benefit, but to enter 
into contractual obligations. They either 
ought not to enter into these obligations 
or, if they do, ought to be so constituted 
that they can fulfill their contracts. 
The trouble with the labor unions to- 
day is that they want to eat their cake 
and keep it. They want to hold employ- 
ers to contracts, but they do not want 
to be held themselves. Mr. Gompers has 
recently admitted upon the _ witness- 
stand that the trouble with many unions 
is that they are in the hands of un- 
scrupulous and petty leaders. His rem- 
edy for this condition is patience, with 
the hope that the long processes of edu- 
cation will make bad men good, although 
with delightful inconsistency he does 
not rely on such processes in dealing 
with bad employers. The really effec- 
tive way to make unscrupulous and 
irresponsible men careful—whether they 
are employers or labor leaders—is to 
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jmpose responsibilities upon them and 
hold them accountable. 

Nor do we think that the advantages 
of the incorporation of labor unions 
would be wholly one-sided. The very 
tone and tenor of Mr. Searles’s article 
indicate what we believe to be the fact— 
that to-day labor unions and labor-union 
leaaers are looked upon with distrust 
suspicion, irritation, and sometimes an- 
ger by the public at large because of 
their sabotage, their violence, and their 
unwillingness to abide by their own 
word. If they were incorporated, that 
very fact would give them the social 
standing which they now feel they lack. 
The phrase, “dignity of labor,” is a 
much abused and misused one. If, how- 
ever, labor unions are to have the social 
dignity which Mr. Searles subcon- 
sciously feels they lack and which we 
believe it would be socially desirable for 
them to possess, one of the quickest 
ways in which they could achieve this 
dignity would be to incorporate them- 
selves, become responsible entities, and 
take their place with other citizens who 
regard the courts and judicial procedure, 
not as hostile engines of a despotic gov- 
ernment, but as the best device which 
democracy has discovered for the settle- 
ment of human disputes. When Mr. 
Searles speaks of judicial procedure as 
“the whim of hostile courts,” does he 


not come dangerously near to allying 
himself and the cause which he has at 
heart with the attitude towards society 
which is entertained by the thug, the 


pickpocket, and the swindler? Labor 
leaders of the intellectual ability of Mr. 
Searles and Mr. Gompers are doing their 
cause as well as their country disservice 
in attacking the courts. If there is in- 
justice in American courts, what labor 
leaders should do is to join with their 
other fellow-citizens, who have placed 
their property and treasuries under the 
direction and protection of judicial pro- 
cedure, in reforming court abuses rather 
than to ally themselves with lawbreak- 
ers as enemies of: the courts. 

The Outlook does not wish to be 
classed with “the union busters” of the 
country. It desires to see the unions in- 
corporated because it desires to see them 
dignified and strengthened so that col- 
lective bargaining can go hand in hand 
with social justice. If, however, the 
labor unions wish to place themselves or 
to have society place them outside of the 
pale of the courts, they will find that this 
is the surest way to shipwreck. History 
shows that no class, whether it be com- 
posed of the wealthy or of the so-called 
Proletariat, can long exist in nations that 
elleve inconstitutional government with- 
Out being willing to submit to the rules 
“nd regulations of law which society at 
larce has framed for its self-protection. 
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FAMILIAR SPIRITS 


AUL, King of Israel, was but one of 
S the long line of those who from 

prehistoric days have sought the 
aid of witches and mediums to raise the 
spirits of the dead. When Saul went, 
disguised, to consult the woman at En- 
dor who had a familiar spirit, and fell 
“all along on the earth,” overcome partly 
by his superstitious fear of the woman’s 
message and partly by his. faintness 
from hunger, he cut a ridiculous figure. 
His conduct in this, as in other in- 
stances, serves, not as an example to be 
followed, but as a warning. His effort 


‘to find in the supernatural a support for 


his wavering faith and his timid will 
resulted only in enfeebling his will and 
corrupting his faith. 

What happened to Saul has happened 
to many thousands of others in the ages 
before him, and in the ages since, and 
in our own day. What is called Spirit- 
ualism is chiefly, if not wholly, an at- 
tempt to escape from the normal duties 
and responsibilities of life by recourse 
to counsel and direction from the dark. 
For one who has the purpose of seeking 
clues to new truths of science through 
so-called mediums by a cold and impar- 
tial examination of evidence, as the 
chemist or physicist seeks such elues in 
the undisturbed seclusion of his labora- 
tory, there are hundreds who are seek- 
ing by such means either new sensations 
or some comfort and solace in sorrow, 
or some power which they can substi- 
tute for their own will and character in 
the control of conduct. 

We publish on another page an article 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson which gives 
an interesting portrait of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and incidentally: an un- 
consciously self-painted portrait of the 
great Arctic explorer. We do not doubt 
either the intelligence or the sincerity of 
conviction of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
but we do not think that his message 
brings a new revelation of truth and 
power. 

Against the application of scientific 
methods to the search for truth no one 
who loves truth would wish to place any 
obstruction. There may be differences 
of opinion as to the regions in which 
such search for truth are most promis- 
ing; as to the methods applicable in 
particular cases; and as to the evidence 
necessary for the formulation of work- 
ing hypotheses. These differences are 
common to all realms of science. With 
such we are not here concerned. It is 
not this aspect of so-called psychical 
phenomena that has aroused the public 
interest and has given audiences to such 
men as Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. What sends people to the 
lectures of Sir Oliver and Sir Arthur 
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and to the séances of mediums is not a 
scientific impulse; it is the great desire 
to communicate with the spirits of the 
departed whom they know, and from 
whom they want to get some word that 
will make life worth while. 

Since the war, when the fact of death 
was impressed upon the minds of many 
hundreds of thousands by the dramatic 
experiences of battle and sudden ¢ca- 
lamity, this desire has been intensified. 
It is, in fact, not a scientific but a re- 
ligious phenomenon. ‘There is in the 
minds of these hundreds of thousands a 
sense of wrongness, and a consequent 
effort to make some connection with the 
Higher Powers. This, as William James 
has pointed out in his “Varieties of Re 
ligious . Experience,” is the essence of 
religion. There are, however, helpful 
religions and hurtful religions, true re- 
ligions and false religions, religions that 
build up and strengthen character and 
religions that demoralize. No one can 
observe thoughtfully this phenomenon 
without wondering how far it is a symp- 
tom of spiritual and moral health, and 
how far it is a symptom of a breakdown 
in spirit, morals, or mind. 

No amount of evidence that the spirit 
of man survives bodily death is of itself, 
or can be made to be, of service to a 
true and wholesome religion. It is not 
what a man believes, or even knows, 
about life in a future existence that con- 
stitutes faith; it is rather his attitude 
toward life and the kind of life that he 
lives resulting from that attitude. The 
only kind of eternal life that counts is 
eternal life here and now. Even the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead, 
which constitutes one of the articles of 
belief among his followers, did not of 
itself put life and heart into his disci- 
ples. It was the kind of life that Jesus 
lived and was able to impart to his dis- 
ciples that was the source of their power 
and the substance of their faith; and it 
was not merely his bodily appearance 
after death that seemed significant to 
them, but rather the sense of his pres- 
ence with them in spite of death. It 
was not the fact that he walked with 
them to Emmaus that made their hearts 
burn within them, but what he said to 
them on the way. If Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle will bring to the world a message 
of power and life, it will not matter 
much where he gets it. If he can secure 
such messages as a result of his experi- 
ences, no one will question their valid- 
ity. But the mere fact that a man who 
has a reputation for knowing something 
about evidence and who has had some 
scientific training in medicine reports 
that he has seen spirits, and has ob- 
tained from them some description of 
the cireumstances.of life after death, has 
no bearing whatever upon that faith 
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which moves mountains and transforms 
character. 
Religious faith does not depend upon 


the kind of evidence that one gets either , 


in the laboratory or séances; it is a mat- 
ter of experience that is open to the 
child as well as the adult, the ignorant 
as well as the learned. The faith of a 
child in his father or mother is not 
something that you can implant by a 
process of reason or argument, or the 
production of testimony and evidence. 
The attorney who argues before a jury 
may bring the minds of that jury to a 
state of certainty concerning a fact, but 
he cannot by that same process implant 
in the minds and souls of the jury his 
own faith in a friend or a parent or a 
God. Evidence may convince a jury, 
but it cannot of itself change them from 
bad men to good men, from selfish men 
to unselfish men, disloyal men to loyal 
men. It is only faith that can do that— 
sometimes faith in a fellow-man, some- 
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times faith in a country, but supremely 
faith in a Power not themselves that 
makes for righteousness. 

All around us in this world there are 
forces conspiring to develop and fortify 
faith. They are to be found in the rec- 
ords of the race, in the institutions of 
religion, and in the influence and power 
of those who have themselves grown 
through faith. If any man finds these 
forces unavailing, he will find no sup- 
port for true faith in any mere evidence 
that the spirit of man survives the death 
of his body. 

In the future, as in the past, men will 
seek some easier way to faith than the 


rugged path of adherence to the law of 


self-restraint and service, or what in the 
much misunderstood language of Scrip- 
ture is called virtue and love. Those 
who believe that the universe is ruled 
by a Power that would supplant chaos 
with order, self-indulgence with self- 
control, and greed with love have in 
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themselves at least the elements of 
faith. For that faith they do not depend 
upon the witness of their eyes, or their 
ears, or the mere report of facts con- 
cerning the past or present, or the pos- 
sible future. They can derive it only 
from those who have -that faith and 
prove it by their lives. 

Those who, seek for faith in signs or 
wonders or in spirits called from the 
vasty deep will seek it in vain. Noi 
even Jesus, who brought immortality to 
light, turned the thoughts of men to the 
search for evidence of life after death. 
On the contrary, he warned his disciples 
against such search and enforced his 
teachings by the parable in which he 
represents Abraham as answering the 
rich man in torment, who besought that 
one might be sent from the dead to 
cause his brothers to repent, and saying: 
“If they hear not Moses and the proph- 
ets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” 





FORTUNATUS HAD A PURSE THAT WAS NEVER EMPTY NO MATTER 
HOW MUCH HE TOOK FROM IT—AUSTRIA HAS A PURSE THAT GROWS 


EMPTIER THE MORE 


countries in alphabetical order, 

Austria will be first; there is, how- 
ever, much pre-Conference help being 
arranged. 

Lloyd George recently dressed a win- 
dow showing Austria in a_ stabilized 
Loan Gown. It attracted attention; the 
fashion was established. Now France 
and Italy are also making ‘Loan 
Gowns” for Austria. Czechoslovakia is 
making a loan to take the place of an 
old coal loan. The latest news is that 
Holland is contemplating a loan to Aus- 
tria. 

There is some psychology in all this, 
but more business. The Bank of Eng- 
land owns the Anglo-Austrian Bank. 
Englishmen own the principal Danube 
navigation companies. They have large 
commercial relations with Czechoslova- 
kia, which sells to Austria. Why should 
not England loan nine million dollars to 
Austria under such circumstances, espe- 
cially as she has a mortgage on a lot 
of Gobelin tapestries as security? 

France recently bought the Laender- 
bank, one of the large Vienna financial 
institutions. She has industrial inter- 


T the Genoa Conference considers 


ests in Austria and since before the war 
has held a controlling interest in the 
Southern Railroad Company, the only 
large Austrian system not Government 
owned. 

Italy, by the Versailles Treaty, ex- 
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tended her northern boundary into Aus- 
tria, including the great port city of 
Trieste. The Italians very properly 
supported this new acquisition by a 
friendly and expanding policy in Aus- 
tria. They have acquired mine proper- 
ties, as well as Austrian banking and 
commercial interests. 

Surely these three Allies have _ busi- 
ness in Austria which must be looked 
after. They would not be the clear- 
headed, practical people we know them 
to be if they failed to try at least to im- 
prove bad conditions. There is, how- 
ever, another side of business, called 
politics. Business and politics are 
always Siamese twins. Many think that 
they should be separated, but the opera- 
tion is not performed, because a vital 
circulation involves them both. 

Politically, France wants to be the big 
sister to the little entente composed of 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugosla- 
via. They can prevent Austria from 
joining Germany, and together with 
Poland they present a_ solid barrier 
against Soviet Russia. France is inter- 
ested in the development of trade routes 
east and west. 

The political interests of Italy differ 
enough from those of France to make 
the two nations rivals in southern Euro- 
pean society. Italy wants trade routes 
north and south, so that she can resume 
her very extensive pre-war business 
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with Germany. She also bids for busi- 
ness with the little entente by playing 
the réle of big sister number two. She 
has recently presided over three confer- 
ences in Italy in which the little en- 
tente, Austria; and Hungary came to- 
gether and improved their mutual rela- 
tions. One conference was held in 
Rome, one in Portorose, and one in 
Venice. In the last the dispute between 
Austria and Hungary over west Hun- 
gary was settled by giving it to Austria. 
If you add the Genoa Conference, you 
may call Italy the Convention Country 
of Europe. 

Political rivalry makes it hard to 
work out the purely business part of 
loans to Austria to re-establish her 
credit. I can see all kinds of lions in 
the way of a good solution. The danger 
is that England will be content with a 
temporary business advantage resulting 
from her loan. She may also foreclose 
on the tapestries later. 

France and Italy may be opportunists. 
All the world is being financed. in 
a happy-go-lucky manner. England, 
France, and Italy are not holding their 
own expenditures within their Govern- 
ment incomes, so we can hardly expect 
them to plan and impose on Austria 
such a financial reform as they them- 
selves are not able to adopt, but only to 
talk about. 

So we can prophesy that the credits 
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io Austria will be given by England, 
France, and Italy with many hopes of 
benefits to themselves; with many warn- 
ings to Austria, and with some plans 
for supervision, but with no absolute 
grip on Austria’s collar. 

Austria reminds me of the Hawaiian 
natives; fine looking, friendly, and es- 
timable, but they lack character. The 
Austrians have never before had self- 
government. They are not capable of it 
at present, because they lack patriotism 
and self-control, two essentials ina re- 
public. These qualities are at present 
all (oo searce in any country, hence the 
world travail. 


While staying in Vienna I have been — 


buying some antiques. I have made 
large and small purchases in many 
stores. With one exception, they have 
urged me to accept a bill at a lower 
price than I paid, ostensibly to save me 
part of the Austrian export tax, but 
when I demurred they bluntly said that 
they couldn’t afford to pay the 7 per cent 
sales tax. Of course this ‘tax was in- 
cluded in the price. They collected the 
tax from me, but refused to pay it all 
io their Government. With exceptions 
noted later, the Austrian people appear 
well dressed and well fed. There‘is a 
much greater variety of food here than 
last year. Any one who has the money 
can get anything to eat or drink. There 
are over 250,;000,000,000 paper kronen in 
circulation. There is very little unem- 
ployment, so every one has money, more 
or less. To be sure the money is worth 
littlk—seventy kronen to one United 
States cent—but the people have learned 
that it won’t do to hold onto something 
that is falling in value, so they spend 
their money on themselves. 

The theaters are crowded, so are the 
movies. One day we saw over one hun- 
dred thousand people at and around the 
race-course. A man may think it better 
to bet his money on a horse-race than 
to put it in a savings bank. 

And this brings me to the reason for 
the degradation of the Austrian kronen. 
They were worth before the war 20 
cents apiece, and at the time of the 
armistice 10 cents. Then people called 
themselves a democracy, but practiced 
Socialism. The Government gave every 
one a job, especially old soldiers. They 
bought food at high prices and sold at 
low prices. They imported coal to oper- 
ate the railways and hauled people for 
as low as six cents per 100 miles. The 
first year the Government deficit was 
enormous; the kronen fell rapidly in 
value, prices started up, and the wages 
of state employees were increased. This 
increased the deficit. There was only 
one way to meet a deficit—with the 
printing-press—and vast quantities of 
paper money were issued. 

Theoretically, inflation would work all 
right if all wages and-prices could be 
increased as rapidly as the value of the 
money decreases, but it is not humanly 
possible. Theoretically, when money is 
falling in value, it is useless to save it. 
It should be spent for something sub- 
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stantial, but it must not be held. Conse- 
quently there is great temptation to 
spend it for food, drink, and pleasure. 
It is a good time also to borrow money, 
if possible, and to go in debt. The 
chance is in favor of one paying his debt 
at half what it cost him. If I borrow a 
thousand kronen on sa sixty-day note, 
and the krone loses one-half its value 
in sixty days, I am a big gainer, and 
ithe lender a big loser. ’ 

There is a case in Vienna where a 
man bought a house full of furniture 
before the war, on credit. The bill was 
not paid until recently. The courts de- 
cided that the man who bought the 
furniture need not pay more than the 
number of kronen called for in the 
original bill, so the debtor sold one chair 
for the needed amount and squared the 
account. 

There are many strange phases of this 
financial spree. On the surface it does 
not seem criminal, but, below one can 
find the old people neglected or dead; 
the middle class, who were not used to 
work, are undernourished or living 
scantily by selling their possessions. 
The proportion of unfortunate people is 
much larger under present Vienna con- 
ditions. Many stores are filled with 
jewelry, furniture, pictures, and curios 
that have been sold for what they would 
bring by people who had no choice. 
Much of this junk is of small value, and 
the owners realized little from its sale. 
Thousands of people are working for 
just enough to keep them fairly alive. I 
am not referring to skilled lakor or com- 
mon labor of a heavy type, but house- 
hold servants, employees in _ hotels, 
clerks, and porters. Their appearance 
is semi-genteel or downright shabby. 
They are fairly used to the life now, 
and make the best of it. 

I was in Vienna just a year ago. In 
referring to my notes at that time, I 
find that there were 90,000,000,000 paper 
kronen in circulation, with a total gold 
value of $128,000,000. 

Now there are 250,000,000,000 kronen 
in circulation, with a gold value of only 
$35,000,000. Loss in total value of all 
paper money in one year, $83,000,000. 

It is interesting to see that the more 
paper money they print, the less the 
total amount is worth. It is possible 
also to understand the Vienna complaint 
that there is not money enough in cir- 
culation. If, for instance, the total of 
next Saturday’s factory pay-rolls in 
Austria amounted to $35,000,000 in gold, 
it would take the entire 250,000,000,000 
kronen to pay them, leaving no money 
for other transactions and none in the 
banks. 

Tt is also interesting to reflect that, 
theoretically, if Austria could raise 
$35,000,000 in gold, she could buy up 
and burn up all her 250,000,000,000 
paper kronen. 

To such a depth of depreciation have 
sunk the promises of Socialism mas- 
querading in the costume of democracy. 
To such a depth has sunk a country 
which used freedom as a license; first, 
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to spend what they had, and then what 
they hadn’t, until no one does them 
honor and they mock at themselves. 

Yet Austria four years ago was in 
about as good shape as any other war- 
weary nation. No country has been 
free from crimes against itself, includ- 
ing the United States, which has had a 
weak Congress that. creates deficits to 
please the Socialistically inclined. 

Which is the most dangerous step in 
the downward path—the first, the mid- 
dle, or the last? America has made the 
first deficit step already, and seems 
about as complacent as the poor Aus- 
trians were when they started down. 

The problem for England, France, and 
Italy is first to stop the Austrian 
deficits, then retire the present worth- 
less paper currency, issuing a new cur- 
rency with a safe amount of gold or 
gold equivalent behind it. 

If all the credits were concentrated 
for this latter purpose, it would be pos- 
sible of achievement, but there is not 
power enough inside and outside of 
Austria to make her reduce her expendi- 
tures to come within her income. 

We have heard statements that the 
first decision of Genoa would be that 
budgets must be balanced before help 
could be expected. There will be no 
special need of help after budgets are 
balanced, for the whole deplorable dis- 
aster of depreciation has been caused by 
deficits. The exchange value has also 
been depressed by the same failure to 
balance the trade of a country by self- 
denial. 

Austria, for instance, has worlds of 
forests close to Vienna and elsewhere. 
She could swear a mighty oath that 
after next September she would not, im- 
port another ton of coal until her finan- 
cial health was restored. She would 
have to’ change her locomotives to 
wood-burners and use only wood in in- 
dustry and the home, a perfectly possi- 
ble thing for a courageous nation to do. 
But Austria is not courageous; she pre- 
fers credits and coal to chopping wood 
and developing a national spirit. 

The Vienna papers recently reported 
that the Senate at Washington had ap- 
propriated $50,000,000 as a loan to Aus- 
tria. On March 17 one paper, in com- 
menting on the supposed good luck of 
Austria, estimated that they could live 
for a year on the $50,000,000. Two- 
thirds of Austria think only of favor to 
come from outside. The other third 
realize their inability to make Austria 
stand alone and are sick at heart. 

How many people in the United States 
are thinking about getting something 
from Congress, without realizing that 
A stands for Austria and America as 
well, and both can fall from the same 
cause—lack of patriotism and lack of 
self-denial? Austria is making some 
effort toward reforms, but, to me, the 
only solution is strong outside control 
or the division of the remnant of the 
once proud Empire among the adjacent 
countries. Italy alone might take a 
mandate to govern her. 












THE CRIME WAVE AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


in the crime wave sweeping over 

the United States, particularly 
when it is borne in mind that it comes 
on top of an appalling state of habitual 
lawlessness. In 1918 Cleveland had 
twenty times as many murders as Lon- 
don per one hundred thousand of popu- 
lation. In 1921 Chicago had fourteen 
times as many as Berlin. There is more 
crime among the two hundred thousand 
Sicilians in Chicago than there is among 
the four million in Sicily. We have 
much the same habits, institutions, and 
ideals as the Canadians. We are divided 
by only an imaginary line, and yet in 
1913 there were eight times as many 
murders south of the border as north of 
it. 3urglary insurance in the United 
States has increased 543 per cent in the 
past five years, and so the story goes. 
Where will this end? What are the 
causes? Of course so great a problem 
is complex. One individual can see only 
a section of it. Nevertheless from the 
experience of four years as the official 
head of the Police Department in a 
typical cosmopolitan American city of 
half a million people it is possible to 
observe some of the forces that have 
brought us into our present path and 
continue to drive us along it. 


T= is food for anxious thought 


‘ie American people are of an oblig- 


ing, accommodating nature. They 
have a way of passing laws to please 
those who want them, and those who 
seek new laws of a reform nature seem 
to have a kind of childlike faith in the 
power of a statute to better human con- 
duct. Then when the act is passed and 
becomes law those communities which 
did not want it or those large elements 
in the population who are opposed to it 
look to the law-enforcing agencies to 
veto it by non-enforcement. The atti- 
tude of the lawmakers seems to be that 
a new law will leave everybody happy— 
the reformers because they have what 
they want upon the statute-books, and 
the rest of the community because it 
will be relieved of agitation and every- 
thing can go on as it did before. Some 
of the political leaders, influential in 
controlling legislation, frankly approve 
of this method of procedure in private 
and confidential conversation, but would 
never publicly say so, and the course of 
events shows that they but reflect the 
usual attitude of the American people. 
The attempt to deal with a situation 
in the method just described and how it 
works when brought in contact with the 
human machinery of a police depart- 
ment is well illustrated by an ordinance 
passed by the city of Buffalo some years 
ago which forbade the sale of liquor on 
the same floor on which dancing was 
going on. This ordinance sought to 
achieve a very laudable purpose. The 
drawback was that there were some 
high-grade, perfectly respectable res- 
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.human = qualities 


BY GEORGE S. BUCK 


taurants whose patrons drank so little 
liquor as to lead to no unseemly con- 
duct, and who deeply resented this inter- 
ference with their indulgence in the fad 
of dancing between courses. So the 
management of the Police Department 
let it be known that certain restaurants 
might have dancing, but the rest could 
not. Now the officer on the beat is a 
very suspicious and an extremely prac- 
tical man. He at once argued with him- 
self that if certain places were allowed 


to profit by violating the law some one . 


higher up received pay for it, not neces- 
sarily in cash but in some way—in 
political support or friendship. Perhaps 
directly across the street from one of 
the restaurants favored with permission 
to have dancing was one to which that 
privilege was denied. The patrolman on 
that beat reasoned with himself some- 
what like this: “Braun, on the north 
side of this street, is just as decent a 
fellow as Greuner, on the south. It is 
not fair to give this privilege to Greuner 
and to deny it to Braun. What is more, 
Braun has given me many a good cigar 
and hot coffee on a cold night, just out 
of the kindness of his heart. Now if 
Braun starts up dancing I am not going 
to see it. I shall just turn my back.” 


After a time Braun found he could not. 


stand the competition from Greuner’s 
dancing attractions, so he started up. 
The same situation and the same reason- 
ing applied elsewhere, and before long 
dancing and liquor selling were going on 
all over without any more regulation 
than if the ordinance were non-existent, 
except that, because the law was there 
and could be enforced at any time, the 
door was wide open for unscrupulous 
members of the police force to exact 
tribute on the threat of enforcement. 
This incident illustrates perfectly the 
viciousness of laws which express ex- 
cellent views of conduct but which run 
counter to the settled habits or fixed 
desires of a part of the community. 
These may not in themselves be crimi- 
nal and are more a matter of morals or 
social customs than of governmental 
regulation. There arises first the resent- 
ment of those regulated, which brings 
pressure on the police to ignore the law: 
this is followed by “easing up” on some, 
which spreads to all, because of the 
inherent in those 
charged with the duty of law enforce- 
ment. By and by there is a gust of 
public indignation over non-enforcement 
and everything is shut up tight; as soon 
as the gust passes the old forces re- 
assert themselves and the vicious circle 
starts over again, leaving in its wake a 
constantly increasing contempt for law. 
As Mayor I was able to cure this par- 
ticular trouble by insisting that the 
ordinance be amended to permit dancing 
and liquor selling on the same floor, 
provided the Mayor was first satisfied 
that the place was fit to be licensed, and 


a fee for such permission was fixed at 
$100. The effect was magical. The re- 
spectable part of the community which 
was determined to have dancing with 
its meals was satisfied; and the ordi- 
nance almost enforced itself, because 
every restaurateur who had invested 
$100 in a license became a volunteer 
police officer to prevent unlawful poach- 
ing. Formerly, when a lawbreaker, he 
dared not start a prosecution against a 
fellow-lawbreaker, but when he had paid 
the fixed rate for his privilege he was 
entitled to protection, and he got it as 
a matter of right. 

This is as simple and complete an 
illustration as can be found of the great 
advantage of laws which fit the ideas of 
the community. It is impossible to 
legislate successfully in advance of the 
prevailing standards of the people. Per- 
haps an autocrat may mark out a goal 
and force his people up to it, but cer- 
tainly a democracy cannot do it. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
the majority of men on a police force are 
honest, decent fellows. They want to 
command the respect and good will of 
the community. They cannot help re- 
flecting the opinion of their neighbors. 
If the community regards a law as fool- 
ish, the officers will not have much 
heart for its enforcement. In addition 
to this, the average man wants to avoid 
trouble and to hold his job in peace. He 
does not need to be told to shut his eyes 
to breaches of the law. He will quickly 
take a hint. From the attitude of his 
superiors he decides what is expected 
of him, and if they are not keen for the 
punishment of all offenders, he is quite 
ready to be lax in the performance of his 
duties. In short, the police reflect very 
accurately the attitude of their employ- 
ers on the subject of law enforcement. 


N almost every campaign involving 

the choice of a Mayor the question is 
fought out, “Shall the town be open or 
shut?” A multitude of our new voters 
do not even know what this means. If 
answered, “Yes,” it brings in a time 
when gamblers can run openly, when 
prostitutes and pimps can ply their 
trades and advertise their business 
freely. It means that honest, faithful 
service by the police is discouraged. 
Men who have distinguished themselves 
by long and efficient work are passed by 
when promotions are made or are as- 
signed to posts where their qualities are 
least effective. Every grafter on the 
force is busy and prosperous. The slime 
of falsehood and venality is everywhere. 
Almost every kind of crime can secure 
some degree of immunity, and the whole 
force is demoralized. The terrible thing 
about the whole business is that the 
question is submitted to the publie so 
camouflaged that only the wise ones see 
the real issue. Imagine the roar of pro- 
test that would go up if a referendum 
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should be proposed on the naked issue, 
“Shall the laws be enforced? Answer 
by a cross under Yes or No.” Of course 
such a question never should enter the 
political arena. The law is the shield of 
{he poor and weak from exploitation and 
injustice and guards the security of all 
with few or many possessions, and its 
suspension in the ordering of our affairs 
should be unthinkable. To be a violator 
of it even secretly should bé a burden of 
shame to be undertaken by no respecta- 
ble person; and yet all of us are well 
aware of the pride which many other- 
wise excellent citizens take in breaking 
the Volstead Act. 


F course in a mayoralty campaign 
QO the question is never stated baldly 
as to whether the gamblers, prostitutes, 
and pimps shall be given free rein or 
have their activities restricted as 
greatly as possible. A mayor must take 
an oath of office to support the laws, and 
there are none who want an open town 
who would care to declare frankly for 
an open season for the purveyors of vice. 

There is generally some issue back of 
which the “open town” forces can gather. 
They particularly prize some catch 
phrase, such as “personal liberty,” or 
some slogan which has a quality appeal- 
ing to those who honestly regard them- 
selves as liberals, or are for some reason 
dissatisfied, and want to register a pro- 
test. In this way the support is gained 
of many who would not deliberately abet 
lawlessness if they realized what they 
were doing. 

It is surprising how strong are the 
forces anxious for an “open town.” In 
addition to the active participants there 
are, first of all, the owners of real es- 
tate, for which there is then a far 
greater demand. Residential districts 
in that transition stage which precedes 
the advent of business are adapted to 
the activities of an “open town,” and 
when so used pay larger rentals than 
could be secured for any legitimate pur- 
pose. Then there are the shopkeepers 
who sell to the underworld, the proprie- 
tors of restaurants, theaters, dance halls, 
and all kinds of places of amusement. 
Lastly, there is the great body of people 
whose patronage keeps business hum- 
ming in that part of the town which is 
open. 


Ta elements are powerful factors 


in any election. They know what 
they want and from whom they can most 
likely get it. Owing to the habitual in- 
difference of the electorate, it requires 
only twenty-one per cent, or a trifle 
more, of the qualified voters to carry a 
municipal election. If any reader ques- 
tions this statement, let him take the 
total population of his own town, sub- 
tract two-fifths of it from the total to 
allow for children and aliens, and then 
compare the difference with the total 
votes cast at a municipal election, and 
he will see that it is substantially cor- 
rect. It is because of the indifference of 
(he voters that the question “Shall the 
fown be open?” is so often answered in 


THE OUTLOOK 


the affirmative. Then the police force, 
instead of doing its duty vigorously to 
the full of its ability, is committed to a 
policy of hands off to as great an extent 
as the sense of public decency will per- 
mit, but it cannot keep its hands off 
some kinds of erime without lessening 
its efficiency in all lines. With certain 
crime this consequence is easier to trace 
than in others. 

Take, for example, the picking of 
pockets. There is good reason to believe 
that it is a well-organized industry. In 
fact, those who engage in it call their 
work a profession. Articles taken by 
experienced operators are not sold lo- 
cally. They are shipped out of town 
and turned into cash at some far-distant 
point. When a high-class operator falls 
into the toils of the law, he is furnished 
with bail. Often this is wired from 
New York, and a skillful criminal law- 
yer appears to defend him and utilizes 
every possible technicality to protect his 
client. Some years ago a Buffalo police 
officer was in New York on his vacation. 
While talking to a New York patrolman 
a pickpocket joined the group and was 
introduced to the man from Buffalo. 
“What is your friend doing here?” he 
asked. “Oh, he has just come to get 
wised up,” said the New York officer. 
“Well, then, stranger, if that is all,” said 
the pickpocket, “come to my flat this 
evening on Blank Street and I will in- 
troduce you to some prominent members 
of the profession.” So the Buffalonian 
accepted the invitation, thinking that a 
personal acquaintance with really lead- 
ing members of the profession might 
prove of value later on. Now this Buf- 
falo police officer had a reputation in 
the underworld as a man who was hon- 
est and fair, one who used every legal 
means to enforce the law, but who did 
not take any treacherous advantage. 
After some years he became Chief of the 
Buffalo Police and set out to give the 
city as clean an administration as pos- 
sible. He had been in office only a few 
months when he received a message that 
there were three prisoners in the jail 
who were very anxious to see him. So 
he went over, and there were three of 
the professional pickpockets whom he 
had met some years before in New York. 
They said: “We want to apologize to 
you. We have made a mistake. We did 
not know you were Chief. We thought 
the town was open and that it was all 
right for us to operate. If we had 
known you were Chief, we would not 
have come here. Now please do not be 
hard on us. If you will not press the 
charges against us, we promise that we 
will get out of town at once, and, what 
is more, wherever we go we will peddle 
it through the profession that there is 
nothing doing in Buffalo.” The Chief 
decided to take them at re ve word, and 
in eighteen months the picking of pock- 
ets declined from an annual rate of over 
six hundred to less than one hundred. Of 
course it is impossible to determine what 
amount of this reduction was due to these 
three pickpockets, how much to the gen- 
eral reputation of the administration 
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the people of the underworld, and how 
much to better police work. What is sig- 
nificant is the relation between an open 
town and crime. It is the evident assump- 
tion on the part of the professional 
criminals that in an cpen town they can 
operate with comparative impunity, and 
that when a city has a police administra- 
tion vigorously trying to enforce the law 
it is advisable to keep away. 


rious foreign elements are a prolific 
source of lawlessness, not because they 
are naturally criminal, but because 
they have been uprooted from their own 
soil. At the best, only a few police 
officers can speak the most common for- 
eign tongues, and with some languages 
it is necessary to depend upon interpre- 
ters. This is always an obstacle in the 
pursuit of criminals. The children of 
immigrants pick up English and fre- 
quently their parents do not, with the 
result that the youngsters feel their 
superiority. This helps to break down 
the discipline of the home and is re- 
flected in time in the crimina! records. 
The various nationalities present a 
great obstacle to the uniform enforce- 
ment of the laws. This is especially the 
case when the strictly American element 
is in the minority. Some races have 
customs of Sabbath observance utterly 
at variance with that of others. Some 
believe in Sunday baseball. Some do 
not. Some want dancing at public 
gatherings on Sunday or theatricals or 
bowling, others do not. And so it goes. 

Since this is so and we have in our 
midst large masses of population with 
social ideas and customs foreign to our 
own, rather than try to force them 
through our mold by legal processes it 
would be better for the respect for law 
either to legalize or license what is not 
inherently wrong and trust to time, 
education, and social influence to weld 
us into a homogeneous whole with com- 
mon ideals and customs. Mr. Taft 
pointed out a step vital to the reduction 
of lawlessness when he declared in 1908: 
“The administration of criminal law in 
this country is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion. The prevalence of crime and fraud, 
which here are greatly in excess of that 
in European countries, is due largely to 
the failure of the law and its adminis- 
tration to bring criminals to justice.” 
He added: “Felonies are bound to in- 
crease unless the criminal laws are en- 
forced with more certainty, more uni- 
formity, and more severity than they 
are now.” Mr. Taft proved himself a 
prophet, for in the fourteen years since 
he uttered those words major crimes 
have increased by leaps and bounds. 

The real cure for our lawlessness rests 
with the hearts and consciences of the 
American people. When they are con- 
vineed that disrespect for law has be- 
come such a disease in the body politic 
that it must be cured, the battle will be 
won, but until that day dawns we are 
doomed to present to the world a worse 
and worse spectacle of lawlessness. 


L a large cosmopolitan city the va- 




















A RIVER 
OF WOOD 
IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


The picture was made 
immediately after the 
spring thaw, when 
the great mass of 
logs which had been 
eut during the winter 
was being carried 
down the stream to 
the lumber mills 
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THE FLOODS IN 
THE WEST 


The scene, photo- 
graphed at seards- 
town, Illinois, shows 
one of the largest 
levees in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, protect- 
ing thousands of 
acres of land around 
Beardstown, just af- 
ter the protecting 
wall gave way. The 
spot from which the 
daring photographer 
made this picture 
was, it is stated, 
washed away five 
minutes later 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THIRTY CENTURIES 


PREHISTORIC 
RUINS OF 

STONEHENGE 
AS SEEN 
FROM AN rs 
AIRPLANE Salk a Pi «2 Spite ha 


Widely differing con- 
jectures have been 
made as to the pur- 
pose and origin of 
these huge monoliths. 
Nennius in the ninth 
century asserted that 
Stonehenge was erect- 
ed to commemorate 
the slaughter of four 
hundred nobles by 
Hengist. The Welsh 
bards tell us that it 
was erected by the 
incantations of Mer- 
lin, who brought the 
stones from Ireland. 
The best of modern 
opinion agrees: that it 
is a sun temple of 
the bronze age. The 
time of its erection 
has been calculated 
as about 1680 B.C., 
from the fact that on 
this approximate date 
the midsummer sun 
would have risen on a 
direct line with the 
axis of the temple 


Wide World Photos 


POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL, 
HUBERT WORK 
INSPECTING 
A NEW RADIO 
OUTFIT FO 
AIRCRAFT 


Dr. Work (right fore- 
ground) is seen at 
Bolling Field Air Sta- 
tion, at Washington, 
and before him is a 
radio outfit which is 
to be installed on a 
mail-carrying air- 
plane. This is the 
first time, it is an- 
nounced, that the Post 
Office Department has 

ed radio in con- 
nection with the air 
«mail service. The two 
pictures on this page 
suggest the thought 
that perhaps a mere 
matter of thirty cen- 
turies is all that has 
saved Postmaster- 
General Work from 
becoming a sun god. 
Nothing less’ could 
have resulted from 
dropping down on 
Stonehenge in the 
time of its heyday 
with the radio ap 
paratus which he is 
hore shown inspecting 
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WHEN THE 


KEARSARGE BROUGHT TO AN END THE CAREER IN 


THE ALABAMA OF GALLANT 


CAPTAIN SEMMES, SHE WROTE “FINIS” TO ONE OF THE MOST DRAMATIC CHAPTERS IN 


MODERN NAVAL HISTORY. 
NEW CHAPTER IN THE BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
TO UNDERSTAND THE 
DEMANDS. 
MODERN RADICAL 


TO BE ABLE 
RECENT FANTASTIC 
NENT ARTICLE. THE 


LESSON OF 
FEW 


THAT CHAPTER 


BUT 


BUT THAT HISTORIC BATTLE MARKED ALSO THE OPENING OF A 
EVEN THE BOLSHEVIKI OUGHT 
AS IT APPLIES 
BOLSHEVIKI WILL READ MR. JOHNSON’S PERTTI- 
READS ONLY AUTHORITIES WITH WHOM HE AGREES 


TO THEIR 


RUSSIA’S FIFTY-BILLION BILL 


AND THE STORY OF AMERICA’S CLAIM FOR «INDIRECT DAMAGES” 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


F anything could surpass the extrava- 
gance of Soviet Russia’s claim 
against the Allied Powers of fifty 

billion rubles in gold as indemnity for 
the direct and indirect damages which 
that country is alleged to have suffered 
during and since the World War as re- 
sults of their action, it would be her 
ineptitude in basing that claim, as she 
is said to do, upon the precedent set by 
the United States in its settlement of 
accounts with Great Britain after the 
Civil War. This will be obvious when 
we recall a chapter of history of fifty 
years ago, too much forgotten but perti- 
nent to the present time; and it will 
also be obvious that Mr. Lloyd George 
acted in logical accord with the prece- 
dent of that former episode when he 
somewhat bluntly declared that if Rus- 
sia persisted in making that claim there 


) 


would be no object in her continuing in 
the Genoa Conference. 

It is quite true that there was a pro- 
posal by some Americans to demand an 
enormous sum of “indirect damages” 
from Great Britain. It is equally true 
that if it had actually been made and 
insisted upon Great Britain would have 
withdrawn from—if, indeed, she ever 
would have entered—-the Geneva Arbi- 
tration; that the best sentiment in 
America was opposed to the suggestion; 
and that the only result of its making 
was a few years’ delay in the settlement 
of the legitimate issues between the two 
countries. 

As early as October, 1863, more than 
a year after the “escape” of the Alabama 
from Liverpool and the stopping of the 
Confederate ironeclads from a ‘similar 


“escape” by the stern warning, “This 


means war,” Charles Francis Adams, the 
American Minister to England, inti- 
mated to the British Government that 
this country would prefer claims against 
it for breaches of neutrality, and would 
be willing to submit them to any equita- 
ble form of arbitration. No reply was 
then made, but two years later, at the 
end of the war, the British Government 
specifically refused to submit the ques- 
tion of its liability for the Alabama’s 
ravages to arbitration, because it held 
that its own law officers were the su- 
preme interpreters of the British neu- 
trality laws, though it was willing to 
join in the creation of a commission to 
which should be submitted such claims 
as it (the British Government) saw fit 
thus to receive for consideration. In 
this attitude Great Britain doubly erred, 
as some of her own statesmen have 
» 











frankly confessed: First, in ignoring 
the international law against which she 
had sinned as well as against her own 
neutrality laws; and, second, in declin- 
ing to go into court unless she herself 
could determine what charges should 
and what should not be made. The re- 
sult was that negotiations were for a 
time suspended. 

A year later, however, the British 
yovernment reversed that unfortunate 
and indeed untenable attitude, and indi- 
cated its readiness to arbitrate the 
Alabama claims. Some delay was occa- 
sioned by Mr. Adams’s retirement, but 
his successor, Reverdy Johnson, took up 
the matter where he had laid it down, 
and early in 1869 negotiated with Lord 
Clarendon a convention for the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims and all 
other matters at issue. 

It was when this treaty was laid be- 
fore the Senate for ratification that the 
demand for “indirect damages” arose. 
The chief spokesman of that demand 
was Charles Sumner, who was then 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. He took the 
ground that the British Government 
should be held responsible pecuniarily 
for all the indirect as well as direct 
losses which the United States had sus- 
tained in the war because of its conduct. 
If the Alabama had not been permitted 
to sail in the summer of 1862, he said, 
and if Great Britain had not permitted 
a Confederate loan to be subscribed, the 
war would have ended in 1863 instead 
of 1865. Therefore he held Great Brit- 
ain responsible forthe second half of 
the war, and insisted that she should be 
required to pay the entire costs of those 
two years, in round figures about two 
billion dollars. He made a strongly 
worded speech to that effect, and, al- 
though it was made in an executive or 
secret ‘session of the Senate, he took 
pains to have it made public and as 
widely circulated as possible. Then, 
utilizing the intense partisan feeling 
against Andrew Johnson, who was then 
—after the futile attempt to impeach 
him—nearing the end of his term, Sum- 
ner rallied the Senate against the treaty, 
chiefly for the reason that it did not 
specifically provide for the arbitration 
of the “indirect damages.” The result 
was that on April 13, 1869, the treaty 
was rejected by the overwhelming vote 
of 44 against it to only one cast in its 
favor. 

Meantime Reverdy Johnson, warned 
by Seward that his treaty would be re- 
jected, proposed to Lord Clarendon a 
modification of it so as to permit any 
claims whatever—even for “indirect 
damages”—to be laid before the Arbitral 
Commission, and then resigned his place 
as Minister, without waiting for a re- 
ply. There is little doubt that Claren- 
don would have refused the proposal. 
Certainly, as soon as Sumner’s speech 
was read in London and the grounds on 
which the treaty was rejected were un- 
derstood over there, an overwhelming 
Oficial and popular sentiment arose 
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against any arbitration or other attempt 
at settlement; because, it was argued, 
America would demand the two billions 
of “indirect damages,” and of course 
Great Britain would refuse to consider 
the claim, and so the conference would 
fail, and there was no use in entering a 
conference that was in advance doomed 
to failure. The case was made still 
worse when that fine historian but poor 
diplomat John Lothrop Motley was sent 
as Minister to Great Britain, for he 
shared Sumner’s views, and intimated 
that unless the “indirect damages” were 
considered favorably there was little 
hope of improving relations between the 
two countries. 

Fortunately, Motley was soon with- 
drawn. But even then it was necessary 
to wait for some time, until the passions 
aroused on both sides of the ocean by 
Sumner’s fulminations had in a measure 
subsided. At last, early in 1871, a Cana- 
dian statesman, Sir John Rose, under- 
took what proved to be successful media- 
tion. His efforts were, indeed, at first 
menaced by Sumner, who, when asked 
by the Secretary of State, Hamilton 
Fish, what treaty terms would be ac- 
ceptable to the Senate, again insisted 
upon “indirect damages,” and in a writ- 
ten memorandum prescribed as a sine 
qua non of settlement Great Britain’s 
withdrawal from Canada and all other 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere! 
The sequel to that amazing demand, and 
in some degree its result, was a revolt 
in the Senate which removed Sumner 
from the Chairmanship of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and assured a more 
reasonable policy in that body. A little 
later Sumner voted for ratification of 
the Treaty of Washington, although it 
made no more provision for “indirect 
damages” than had the Johnson-Claren- 
don convention, against which he had 
thundered and which had been rejected 
by an all but unanimous vote. 

Once more the bogy of “indirect dam- 
ages” was conjured up. Soon after the 
first meeting of the Geneva Tribunal, in 
December, 1871, some malicious marplot, 
whose identity is matter of conjecture, 
gave currency in England to a report 
that Sumner’s claims for two billion 
dollars and the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish flag from the Western Hemisphere 
were to be approved by the United 
States Government and would be in- 
sisted upon by it at Geneva as essential 
to a settlement. For this there was not 
of course the slightest foundation in 
fact. But the report created much ex- 
citement, disquiet, and indignation in 
England; both parties demanded that 
any such action be resisted, and the 
Cabinet seriously considered the pro- 
priety of asking the American Govern- 
ment for assurances that no such claims 
would be preferred at Geneva as a neces- 
sary condition to continuance of the con- 
ference. The British Foreign Minister 
told General Schenck, the American 
Minister, that his Government could not 
admit that it was within the province of 
the Geneva Tribunal to consider claims 


for “indirect losses,” and that statement 
was a few days later made in the 
Queen’s Speech at the opening of Par- 
liament. In the ensuing debate mem- 
bers of both parties insisted that no 
such claims should be admitted, though 
they spoke in a moderate and concilia- 
tory tone, with the exception of William 
E. Gladstone, who fulminated furiously 
against the country for which at that 
time he had an intense animosity. 

Sir Stafford Northcote brought mat- 
ters to a head by saying publicly that 
he understood the American Commis- 
sioners to have promised that the indi- 
rect claims would not be made. This 
was repeated in Parliament and re- 
ported at Washington, and all the 
American Commissioners denied that 
any such promise had been made. In- 
deed, one of them, E. Rockwood Hoar, 
said that he had always understood that 
such claims were to be presented. A 
little later it was made clear that this 
apparent contradiction arose from a 
sheer misunderstanding. The American 
Commissioners realized the futility and 
worse of such claims, and wanted to 
drop them, but did not see how they 
could legally do so, seeing that they had 
been included in the presentation of the 
American case to the Tribunal. In 
order to give time for them to find a 
way out of the difficulty, the next meet- 
ing of the Tribunal was postponed from 
June 17 to June 19, 1872. 

On the latter date the question was 
finally settled. Charles Francis Adams 
drafted a statement, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Tribunal, to the 
effect that, without expressing any opin- 
ion as to the difference over interpreta- 
tion of the Treaty of Washington, the 
members of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
were individually and collectively con- 
vinced that claims for indirect damages 
did not, under international law, consti- 
tute a valid foundation for an award of 
compensation, and that therefore they 
must be wholly excluded from considera- 
tion by the Tribunal. That was the end 
of them. Nothing more was ever heard 
of indirect damages. And the Tribunal’s 
award of $15,500,000 was hailed with 
satisfaction and enthusiasm throughout 
the United States as a wholly adequate 
indemnity. 

Such is the “precedent” upon which 
the Soviet triumvirs are reported to base 


‘their claim of fifty billion gold rubles. 


It will be perceived that it counts 
against, rather than for, their extrava- 
gant demand, while it does’ give sanc- 
tion to Mr. Lloyd George’s prompt con- 
demnation of that claim as something 
that cannot be considered by the Genoa 
Conference. One of these days the 
world may decree as a heroic measure 
for the prevention of war that a nation 
responsible for starting a war shall be 
held accountable for all losses caused by 
that war, directly and indirectly. But 
that day is not yet; and even if it were. 
that principle would not give sanction 
and validity to this fantastic claim of 
Soviet Russia. 





A YANKEE MOTHER IN ISRAEL 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


F course I never saw her. She 
QO died years before I was born. 

But she left behind her-a portrait 
so full of her personality that no living 
figure is more human to me than my 
great-grandmother. 

I do not at all refer to the portrait 
over the dining-room mantelpiece, show- 
ing her as a withered old woman in a 
frilled cap, which by the time I was old 
enough to take an interest in her was 
the only tangible sign of her existence 
left in her old home. No; that might 
have been any withered old woman ina 
frilled cap. 

There is another portrait of my great- 
grandmother not done on canvas with 
oils. Here are some of the strokes 
which have painted it for me. 


HEN I was about eight years old, I 
W went out one day to watch old 
Lemuel Hager, who came once a year to 
mow the grass in the orchard back of 
the house. As he clinked the whetstone 
over the ringing steel of his scythe, he 
looked down at me and remarked: “You 
favor the Hawley side of the family, 
don’t you? There’s a look around your 
mouth sort o’ like Aunt Almera, your 
grandmother—no—my sakes, you must 
be her great-granddaughter! Wa’l— 
think of that! And it don’t seem more’n 
yesterday I saw her come stepping out 
same’s you did just now; not so much 
bigger’n you are this minute, for all she 
must have been sixty years old then. 
She always was the littlest woman. But 
for all that she marched up to me, great 
lummox of a boy, and she said, ‘Is it 
true, what I hear folks say, Lemuel, that 
you somehow got out of school without 
having learned how to read?’ And I 
says, ‘Why, Mis Canfield, to tell the 
truth, I never did seem to git the hang 
of books, and I never could seem to git 
up no sort of interest in ’em.’ 

“And she says back, ‘Well, no great boy 
of eighteen in the town 7 live in is a-goin’ 
to grow up without he knows how to 
read the Declaration of Independence,’ 
says she. And she made me stop work 
for an hour—she paid me just the same 
for it—took me into the house, and 
started teaching me. Great land of love! 
if the teacher at school had ’a’ taught 
me like that, I’d ’a’ been a minister! I 
felt as though she’d cracked a hole in 
my head and was just pouring the 
Varning in through a funnel. And 
’twasn’t more’n ten minutes before she 
found out ’twas my eyes the trouble. 
IT was terrible near-sighted. Well, that 
was before the days when everybody 
wore specs. There wa’n’t no way to git 
specs for me; but you couldn’t stump 
Aunt Almera. She just grabbed up a 
sort of magnifying-glass that she used, 
she said, for her sewing, now her eyes 
were kind o’ failing her, and she give it 
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to me. ‘I’ll take bigger stitches,’ says 
she, laughing; ‘big stitches don’t matter 
so much as reading for an American 
citizen.’ Well, sir, she didn’t forgit me; 
she kept at me to practice at home with 
my magnifying-glass, and it was years 
before I could git by the house without 
Aunt Almera come out on the porch and 
hollered to me, ‘Lemuel, you come in for 
a minute and let me hear you read.’ 
Sometimes it kind o’ madded me, and 
sometimes it made me laugh, she was 
so old, and not much bigger’n my fist. 
But, by gol, I l’arned to read, and I have 
taken a sight of comfort out of it. I 
don’t never set down in the evening and 
open up the Necronsett ‘Journal’ with- 
out I think of Aunt Almera Canfield.’ ” 


NE day I was sent over to Mrs. 

Pratt’s to get some butter, and 
found it just out of the churn. So TI sat 
down to wait till Mrs. Pratt should 
work it over, munching on a cookie out 
of her cookie jar and listening to her 
stream of talk—the chickens, the hail- 
storm of the other day, had my folks 
begun to make currant jelly yet? and so 
on—till she had finished and was shap- 
ing the butter into beautiful round pats. 
“This always puts me in mind of Aunt 
Almera,” she said, interrupting an ac- 
count of how the men had chased a 
woodchuck up a tree—who ever heard 
of such a thing? “Whenever I begin to 
make the pats, I remember when I was 
a girl working for her. She kept you 
right up to the mark, I tell you, and you 
ought to have seen how she lit into me 
when she found out some of the pats 
were just a little over a pound and some 
a little less. It was when she happened 
to have too much cream and she was 
‘trading in’ the butter at the store. 
You’d have thought I’d stolen a fifty- 
cent piece to hear her go on! ‘I sell 
those for a pound; they’ve got to be a 
pound,’ says she, the way she always 
spoke, as though that ended it. 

“But, land sakes, Mis Canfield,’ says 
I, ‘an ounce or two one way or the 
other—it’s as likely to be more as less, 
you know! What difference does it 
make? Nobody expects to make their 
pats just a pound! How could you?’ 

“*How could you? How could you?’ 
says she. ‘Why, just the way you get 
anything else the way it ought to be— 
by keeping at it till it is right. What 
other way is there?’ 

“T didn’t think you could, I knew you 
couldn’t; but you always had to do the 
way Mis Canfield said, and so I began 
grumbling under my breath about bossy, 
fussy old women. But she never minded 
what you said about her, so long as you 
did your work right, and I fussed and 
fussed, clipping off a little, and adding 
on a little, and weighing it between 
times. It was the awfulest bother you 


ever saw, because it spoiled the shape of 
your pat to cut at it so much, and you 
had to do it over again every time. Well, 
you wouldn’t believe it, how soon I got 
the hang of it! She’d made me think 
about it so much, I got interested, and 
it wasn’t any time at all before I could 
tell the heft of a pat to within a hair’s 
breadth just by the feel of it in my 
hand. And I never forgot it. You never 
do forget. that kind of thing. I brought 
up my whole family on that story. 
‘Now you do that spelling lesson,’ I’d 
say to my Lucy, ‘just the way Aunt 
Almera made me do the butter pats!’ ” 


WAS sitting on the steps of the Town 

Hall, trying to make a_ willow 
whistle, when the janitor came along 
and opened the door. “The Ladies’ Aid 
are going to have a supper in the down- 
stairs room,” he explained, getting out 
a broom. I wandered in to visit with 
him while he swept and dusted the 
pleasant little community sitting-room 
where our village social gatherings were 
held. He moved an armchair and wiped 
off the frame. of the big portrait of Lin- 
coln. “Your great-grandmother gave 
that, do you know it?” he observed, and 
then, resting on the broom for a moment 
and beginning to laugh, “Did you ever 
hear how Aunt Almera got folks stirred 
up to do something about this room? 
Well, ’twas so like her! The place used 
to be the awfulest hole you ever saw. 
Years ago—oh, years ago, before there 
was a good county jail—they’d used it 
to lock up drunks in, or anybody that 
had to be locked up. Then after that 
the sheriff began to take prisoners down 
to the new jail. But nobody did any- 
thing to the room—it belongs to the 
town, you know, and nobody ever’ll do 
anything that they think they can put 
off on the town. The women used to 
talk about it—what a nice place ’twould 
be for socials, and how ’twould keep the 
boys off the streets, and how they could 
have chicken suppers here, same as 
other towns, if this room was fixed up. 
But whose business was it to fix it up? 
The town’s of course! And wa’n’t the 
selectmen shiftless because they didn’t 
see to it! But of course the selectmen 
didn’t have the money to do anything. 
Nothing in the law about using tax 
money to fix up rooms for sociables, is 
there? And those were awful tight 
times, when money came hard and every 
cent of tax money had to be put to some 
good plain use. So the selectmen said 
they couldn’t do anything. And nobody 
else would, because it wasn’t anybody’s 
business in particular, and nobody 
wanted to be put upon and made to do 
more than his share. And the room got 
dirtier and dirtier, with the lousy old 
mattress the last drunk had slept on 
right there on the floor in the corner, 
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and broken chairs and old wooden 
poxes, and dust and dry leaves that had 
blown in through the windows when the 
panes of glass were broken—regular 
dumping-ground for trash. 

“Well, one morning bright and early— 
I’ve heard my mother tell about it a 
thousand times—the first person that 
went by the Town Hall seen the door 
open and an awful rattling going on. 
He peeked in, and there was little old 
Aunt Almera, in a big gingham apron, 
her white hair sticking out from under- 
neath a bandanna handkerchief, clean- 
ing away to beat the band. She looked 
up, saw him standing and gaping at her, 
and says, just as though that was what 
she did every day for a living, ‘Good- 
morning,’ she says. ‘Nice weather, isn’t 
it?” 

“He went away kind of quick, and 
told about her over in the store, and 
they looked out, and sure enough out 
she come, limping along (she had the 
rheumatism bad) and dragging that old 
mattress with her. She drug it out in 
front to a bare place, and poured some 
kerosene on it and set fire to’it; and I 
guess by that time every family in the 
street was looking out at her from be- 
hind the window-shades. Then she went 
back in, leaving it there burning up, high 
and smoky, and in a minute out she 
came again with her dustpan full of 
trash. She flung that on the fire as if 
she’d been waiting all her life to have 
the chance to get it burned up, and went 
back for more. And there she was, bob- 
bing back and forth all the fore part of 
the morning. Folks from the Lower 
Street that hadn’t heard about it would 
come up for their mail, and just stop 
dead, to see the bonfire blazing and Aunt 
Almera limping out with maybe an-old 
broken box full of junk in her arms. 
She’d always speak up just as pleasant 
and gentle to them—that made ’em feel 
queerer than anything else, Aunt 
Almera talking so mild! ‘Well, folks, 
how are you this morning?’ she’d say. 
‘And how are all the folks at home?’ 
And then slosh! would go a pail of dirty 
water, for as soon as she got it swept 
out, didn’t she get down on her creaking 
old marrow-bones and scrub the floor! 
All that afternoon every time anybody 
looked out, splash! there’d be Aunt 
Almera throwing away the water she’d 
been scrubbing the floor with. Folks 
felt about as big as a pint-cup by that 
time, but nobody could think of any- 
thing to do or say, for fear of what 
Aunt Almera might say back at them, 
and everybody was always kind 0’ slow 
about trying to stop her once she got 
started on anything. So they just kept 
indoors and looked at each other like 
born fools, till Aunt Almera crawled 
hack home. It mighty nigh killed her, 
that day’s work. She was all crippled 
up for a fortnight afterwards with 
rheumatism. But you’d better believe 
folks stirred around those two weeks, 
and when she was out and around again 
{ere was this room all fixed up just the 
vay ’tis now, with furniture, and the 
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floor painted, and white curtains to the 
vindows, and all. Nobody said a word 
to her about it, and neither did she 
say a word when she saw it—she never 
was one to do any crowing over folks.” 


HE hassocks in our pew began to look 
T shabby, and my aunt brought them 
home from church to put a fresh cover 
of carpeting on them. They suggested 
church, of course, and as she worked on 
them a great many reminiscences came 
to her mind. Here is one: “I used to 
love to ride horseback, and grandmother 
always made father let me, although he 
was afraid to have me. Well, one sum- 
mer evening, right after supper I went 
for a little ride, and didn’t get home till 
about half-past seven. As I rode into 
the yard I looked through the open win- 
dows, and there was grandmother put- 
ting her bonnet on; and it came to me 
in a flash that I’d promised to go to 
evening prayers with her. I was a 
grown-up young lady then, but I was 
seared! You did what you’d promised 
grandmother you would, or something 
happened. So I just fell off my horse, 
turned him out in the night pasture, 
saddle and all, and ran into the house. 
Grandmother was putting on her gloves, 
and, although she saw me with my great 
looped-up riding skirt on and my whip 
in my hand, she never said a word nor 
lifted an eyebrow; just went on wetting 
her fingers and pushing the gloves down 
on them as though I was ready with my 
best hat on. That scared me worse than 
ever. I tore into my room, slipped off 
my skirt, put on another right over my 
riding trousers, slammed on a hat, threw 
a long cape around me, and grabbed my 
gloves. As the last bell began to ring 
and grandmother stepped out of the 
house, I stepped out beside her, all right 
as to the outer layer, but with the per- 
spiration streaming down my face. I’d 
hurried so, and those great thick riding 
trousers were so hot under my woolen 
skirt! My! I thought I’d die! And it 
was worse in the church! Over in our 
dark, close corner pew there wasn’t a 
breath of air. It must have been a hun- 
dred by the thermometer. I was so hot 
I just had to do something or die! 
There weren’t but a few people in the 
church, and nobody anywhere near our 
corner, and it was as dark as could be, 
back in our high pew. So when we 
knelt down for the General Confession 
I gathered the cape all around me, 
reached up under my full skirt, unbut- 
toned those awful riding trousers, and 
just cautiously slipped them off. My! 
What a relief it was! Grandmother felt 
me rustling around and looked over 
sharp at me, to see what I was doing. 
When she saw the riding trousers, she 
looked shocked and frowned; but I 
guess I must have looked terribly hot 
and red, so she didn’t say anything. 
Well, I knew it was an awful thing to 
do in church, and I was so afraid maybe 
somebody fad seen me, although old Dr. 
Skinner, the rector, was the only one 
high enough up to look over the pew- 
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top, and he was looking at his Prayer- 
Book. But I felt as mean as though he’d 
been looking right at me. Well, he 
finally got through the prayers and be- 
gan on the First Lesson. It was some- 
thing out of the Old Testament, that 
part about how the Jews went back and 
repaired the ruined walls of Jerusalem, 
each one taking a broken place for his 
special job, and then how they got 
seared away, all but a few, from the 
holes in the walls they were trying to 
fix up. Dr. Skinner always read the 
lessons very loud and solemn, as though 
he were reading them right at some- 
body, and he’d sort of turn from one to 
another in the congregation with his 
forefinger pointed at them, as if he 
meant that just for them. What do you 
suppose I felt like when he turned right 
towards our corner and leaned ’way over 
and shook his finger at me, and said in 
a loud, blaming tone, ‘But Asher. con- 
tinued and abode in his breaches!’ I 
gave a little gasp, and grandmother 
turned towards me quick. When she 
saw the expression on my face (I guess 
I must have looked funny), she just 
burst right out into that great laugh of 
hers—ha! ha! ha! She laughed so she 
couldn’t stop, and had to actually get up 
and go out of church, her handkerchief 
stuffed into her mouth. We could hear 
her laughing as she went down the walk 
outside! 

“You’d have thought she’d be morti- 
fied, wouldn’t you? J was mortified 
almost to death! But she wasn’t a bit. 
She laughed every time she thought of 
it, for years after that. It was just like 
her! She did love a good laugh! Let 
anything happen that struck her as 
funny, and she’d laugh, no matter 
what!” 

Later on, as we carried the hassocks 
back to the church and put them in our 
pew, my aunt said, reflectively, looking 
round the empty church: “I never come 
in here that I don’t remember how 
grandmother used to say the Creed, loud 
and strong—she always spoke up so 
clear: ‘From thence he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead. I believe 
in the Huly Ghost: The Holy Catholic 
Church: The Communion of Saints: The 
Forgiveness of sins—’ and then she’d 
stop dead, while everybody went on, 
‘The Resurrection of the body;’ and 
then she’d chime in again, ‘And the Life 
everlasting, Amen.’ You couldn’t help 
noticing it, she took the greatest pains 
you should. But she always said, if 
anybody said anything about it, that she 
didn’t believe in the resurrection of the 
body, and she wasn’t going to say she 
did. Sometimes the ministers would get 
wrought up, and one of them went to 
the bishop about it, but nobody ever did 
anything. What could you do? And 
grandmother went right on saying the 
Creed that way to the day of her death.” 


NcE I was-taken to see an old Irish- 
woman who had come, as a young 

girl, from Treland just after the great 
famine in ’48, and had gone to work for 











great-grandmother, who was then sixty- 
three years old. She told me this story, 
in her thick, thick early-nineteenth- 
century brogue, which I will not try to 
reproduce here: “There was a pretty 
girl, young and happy-looking, that lived 
up the road with her father, a poor weak 
rag of a man with a backbone like a 
piece of string, and with her stepmother, 
a hard woman, her heart made of a flint- 
stone. And when they found out the 
girl was in trouble, and her sweetheart 
that was the cause of it off up in the 
North Country for the winter to work 
as a lumberjack, didn’t they turn the 
poor girl out—yes, out like a dog. And 
old Mrs. Canfield—that was some kin to 
you, I forget what—where I was work- 
ing, she went right out and brought her 
in, and kept her there safe and sound all 
winter, treating her as nice as anybody, 
letting her sew to pay for her keep, and 
helping her make the baby clothes. 
She’d go with her to church every Sun- 
day, the girl right on her arm, and no- 
body daring to say a word, for fear of 
old Mrs. Canfield’s tongue. ‘For,’ she 
used to say, ‘let ’em say a word if they 
dare, and I’ll tell a few things I know 
about some folks in this town who had 
to be married in a hurry, and whose 
babies came into the world ahead of 
time.’ You see, she was so old she knew 
everything that had happened from the 
beginning almost. She’d say, ‘“There’s 
lots worse things done every day in this 
town,’ she’d say, and nobody to answer 
her back a word. 

“But behind her back everybody was 
thinking it very certain that the man 
would never come back, and if he did, 
he’d never own the child, nor have any- 
thing to do with Margaret, poor girl! 
You see, in those days there weren’t any 
mails that were carried ’way back off 
in the woods, and she neither had any 
word of him nor he of her. Well, old 
Mrs. Canfield knew what they were say- 
ing all right—she knew what everybody 
was saying—and I could see that she 
was troubled in her mind, though she 
never lowered her high head by an inch. 
Margaret’s time drew near, and no sign 
from John Dawson, that was away. But 
Margaret never lost her faith in him a 
minute. ‘When John is back,’ she’d say, 
just as sure of him as though they’d 
been married by the priest; but I could 
see old Mrs. Canfield look queer when 
she’d hear Margaret talking that way. 

“And then one morning, in April 
’twas, and we'd all the doors and win- 
dows open for the first time, Margaret 
had gone down the walk to look at the 
lilac bush to see if there were any buds 
on it, and around the corner came John 
Dawson! 

“Her back was to him and he hadn’t 
any idea she was there, so when she 
turned round, they stared at each other 
for just a minute, as if they’d never seen 
each other. Margaret stood there, just 
frozen, now the moment had come, just 
waiting like a little scared, helpless—I 
had the half of me hanging out the 
kitchen window to see what would hap- 
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pen, and I'll never forget it—never— 
never—never—the look on his face, the 
astounded look on his face, so full of 
pity and love, so strong with pity and 
love. ‘Margie! Margie!’ he said in a 
loud voice, and threw his sack off his 
back and his gun from his hand, and 
ran, ran to take her in his arms, so gen- 
tle, so strong. 

“Well, when I could see again, I went 
off to tell old Mrs. Canfield, and there 
was the old lady in her own bedroom, 
standing bolt upright in the middle of 
the floor, and crying at the top of her 
voice. Her wrinkled old face was just 
a-sop with tears. Faith, but it was the 
grand cry she was having! And the 
good it did her! When she came to, 
she says to me, ‘Well,’ says she, ‘folks 
aren’t so cussed as they seem, -are 
they?’ 

“And then we went downstairs to get 
out the fruit-cake and the brandied 
peaches; for the minister married them 
in our parlor that afternoon.” 


NE day old Mr. Morgan, the one- 
QO armed Civil War veteran, took me 
along with him, to get out of the buck- 
board and open gates, on the back road 
along the river. He was going up toa 
hill pasture to salt h* sheep. It took 
forever to get there, because his horse 
was so slow, and he had time to tell me 
a great many storics. This was one of 
them: “When I was a boy at school, I 
worked at Aunt Almera Canfield’s doing 
chores night and morning. I remember 
how she used to loosen herself up in the 
morning. She was terribly rheumaticky, 
but she wouldn’t give in to it. Every 
morning she’d be all stiffened up so she 
couldn’t stand up straight, nor hardly 
move her legs at all; but she’d get her- 
self dressed somehow, and then two of 


her sons came in to help her get started.. 


She’d make them take hold of her, one 
on each side, and walk her around the 
room. It was awful to hear how she’d 
yell out—yell as though they were kill- 
ing her! And then they’d stop, the 
sweat on their faces to see how it hurt 
her, and then she’d yell at them to go 
on, go on, she hadn’t asked them to 
stop! They were over sixty, both of 
them, with grandchildren themselves, 
but they didn’t dare not do what she 
said, and they’d walk her round again. 
She’d kick her poor legs out in front of 
her hard, to get the joints limbered up, 
and holler with the pain, and kick them 
out again, till by and by she’d get so 
she could go by herself, and she’d be all 
right for the day. I tell you, I often 
think of that. Yes, lots of times, it 
eomes back to me.” 

Up in the sheep pasture, as we sat to 
rest the horse, he told me this: “I al- 
ways thought Aunt Almera knew all 
about the John Brown raid before most 
folks did—maybe she sent some money 
to help him. She wasn’t a bit surprised, 
anyhow, when she heard of it, and all 
through the whole business she never 
thought of another thing, nor let any- 
body else. He was caught—any of us 
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that lived in that house those days will 
never forget a one of those dates—and 
put in jail on the 9th of October, and 
his trial lasted until the 31st. Aunt 
Almera made us get together in the 
evenings, me and the hired girl and one 
of her grandsons and her daughter, all 
the family, and she’d read aloud to us 
out of the ‘Tribune’ about what had 
happened that day at his trial. I never 
saw her so worked up about anything— 
just like ashes her old face was, and her 
voice like cold steel. We got as excited 
about it as she did, all of us, especially 
her grandson, that was about my age, 
and when we knew he was going to be 
hanged—and the day of his execution— 
December 2d, it was—Aunt Almera 
came at dawn to wake me up. ‘Put on 
your clothes,’ says she, ‘and go over to 
the church and begin to toll the bell.’ 
I didn’t need to ask her what for, either. 
I’ll never forget how awful she looked 
to me. 

“Well, we tolled the bell all day long, 
one or the other of the family, never 
stopped a minute. You never heard 
anything so like death. All day long 
that slow, deep clang—and then a still- 
ness—and then clang! again. I could 
hear it in my head for days afterwards. 
Folks came in from all around to find 
out what it meant, and Aunt Almera 
called them all into her parlor—she sat 
there all day and never ate a mouthful 
of food—and told them what it meant, 
so they couldn’t ever get the sound of 
her voice out of their ears. Between 
times she’d read to whoever was there 
out of the Bible, in a loud voice, ‘Avenge 
thou thy cause, O Lord God of battles,’ 
and ‘It is time for thee, O Lord, to lay 
to thy hand, for they have destroyed 
thy law,’ and ‘Let there be no man to 


pity them; nor to have compassion of. 


their fatherless children.’ It was the 
darndest thing to hear her! 

“You’d better believe when the first 
call for men came from Washington 
there wasn’t a boy of military age in 


our town that didn’t enlist!” 


N old, old cousin had just died, and 
A as we sat downstairs talking with 
the doctor, he said to my aunt, who had 
been taking care of the sick woman: 


“She took it hard! She took it hard!” 

They both frowned, and my aunt 
looked rather sick. Then the doctor 
said, “Not much like your grandmother, 
do you remember?” “Oh, yes, I remem- 
ber,” said my aunt, her face quivering, 
her eyes misty, her lips smiling. The 
doctor explained to me: “Your great- 
grandmother was an old, old woman be- 
fore she ever was really sick at all, ex- 
cept for rheumatism. And then she had 
a stroke of paralysis that left. her right 
side dead. She lived four days that 
way—the only days she’d spent in bed 
in years, since she was a young woman, 
I suppose. Her mind wasn’t very clear, 
she couldn’t talk so that we could under- 
stand her, and I don’t think she rightly 
knew anybody after her stroke. I guess 
she went back, ’way back, for we saw 
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from what she did that she thought she 
had a little baby with her. I suppose 
she thought she was a young mother 
again, and that was why she was in bed. 
She’d spread out her arm, very gentle 
and slow, the only arm she could move, 
so’s to make a hollow place for a little 
head, and then she’d lie there, so satis- 
fied and peaceful, her face just shining 
as if she felt a little warm, breathing 
baby there. And sometimes she’d half 
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wake up and stretch out her hand and 
seem to stroke the baby’s head or snug- 
gle it up closer to her, and then she’d 
give a long sigh of comfort to find it 
there, and drop off to sleep again, smil- 
ing. And she’d always remember, even 
in her sleep, to keep her arm curved 
around so there’d be room for the baby; 
and even in her sleep her face had that 
shining love on it—that old wrinkled 
face, with that look on it! I’ve seen 
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25 
lots of death-beds, but I never—” he 
stopped for a moment. 

“Why, at the very last—do you re- 
member?”—he went on to my aunt, “I 
thought she was asleep, but as I moved 
a chair she opened her eyes quickly, 
looked down as if to see whether I had 
wakened the baby, and looked at me, to 
warn me to be quiet, her finger at her 
lips, ‘Sh!’ she whispered. 

“And that was the way she died.” 


BY JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


At noon I watched 


In the large hollow of eternal heaven 
A soaring hawk climb slowly toward the sun 
Upward, in adoration without end. 
His flight was a great prayer. 


OLD CHINOOK SURPRISES THE PARSON 


West the other day, right here on 

the streets of Washington. Some- 
how I vaguely sensed his presence be- 
fore he appeared, as I used to do out 
West. There he would come softly 
whistling or humming an air from one 
of the great operas, learned he would 
never tell where. I think he must have 
been whistling along the street the day 
I met him. -We called him “Chinook” 
because, like that famous wind, he used 
to arrive so unexpectedly, and the frost 
lost its: grip on everything at his com- 
ing. His jubilant greeting the other day 
drove the chill from the air, and spring 
seemed to be here in full tide. 

“Well, Parson,” he exclaimed, “where 
on earth did you come from, and how 
came you here?” 

We were soon up to our ears in ques- 
tion and answer as to what had befallen 
each since the day ‘our trails parted out 
there in Wyoming. “What are you do- 
ing?” he asked. “Still preachin’, or 
workin’ for Uncle Sam?” 

“Preaching,” I answered. “That’s my 
work; and I could hardly do anything 
else, if I would; and wouldn’t, if I could.” 

“I s’pose so,” he replied. “But don’t 
you get awfully tired of it sometimes?” 

“Why should I?” I questioned in turn. 

“Oh, I w’s just thinkin’.” Then, with 
a sudden turn, he seemed to be off on 
another tack. “By the way,” he said, 
“how many railways run out to that 
town where you’re preachin’?” 

“Only one,” I informed him, “and that 
is all the traffic would sustain.” 

“Why don’t you have half a dozen?” 
he asked. 

“Why should we,” I asked, “when one 
barely pays?” 

“Well, you see,” he answered, “there 
are so many ways of building and run- 
hing railways that every community, it 
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seems, ought to have the advantage of 
them all.” 

“Why, man, what do you mean?” I 
asked. “What are you driving at, any- 
way?” 

I Knew he had something up his 
sleeve which he was taking a round- 
about way, not uncommon with him, to 
produce. 

He went on: “You see, there are the 
several kinds of power. Some like the 
old way, of running cars by steam. They 
think it more reliable, like other old 
things. Others like the trolley, because 
the cars can run oftener, and accom- 
modate passengers any hour of the day. 
You know that road of ours out West? 
Well, they are burning oil on _ that 
branch, and nothing else. I met an old 
fellow up the river who is always re- 
calling the time when the engines had 
nothing but wood, and he thought it 
more homelike than any of these new- 
fangled ways.” 

“But,” I said, “all of that would be no 
reason for building a half-dozen roads 
out to our place.” 

“There are other things to consider,” 
he persisted. “There are different styles 
in building cars. There are different 
kinds of platforms to get in on. There’s 
no end of variety in choice of routes. 
One road could follow the hills, and an- 
other the valleys. Some folks are never 
happy unless they can be riding some- 
where within sight of bodies of water.”’ 

I thought I began to see the direction 
of Chinook’s parable, but to further call 
him out I began a protest against the 
whole idea. 

“You know perfectly well, Chinook,” I 
said, “that you are talking nonsense. 
As it is, our road is well patronized. 
The cars are well filled, and often 
crowded. A wlole neighborhood of com- 
muters ride together, and it makes a big 


neighborhood sociable between our town 
and Washington morning and night, as 
cheerful and friendly a crowd as you 
ever. saw. The road, I understand, is 
fairly prosperous. But if we had five or 
six roads, they would divide the crowd 
into sorry little handfuls, some becom- 
ing partisans of one road, and some of 
another. It would all tend to breed 
neighborhood dissension. As a business 
policy it would be suicidal, and every 
road would be bankrupt. I can’t imag- 
ine anything more senseless.” 

“I know something more senseless,” 
Chinook replied. 

“In the name of all that’s foolish, 
what is it?” I asked. 

“The policy of the churches; for they 
are doing worse than the thing you de- 
scribe as so disastrous in railroading. 
That’s why I wondered if you don’t get 
awfully tired of preachin’.” 

Chinook’s parable had me tight. I 
confessed that the policy of our churches 
is a grievous trial to any man who wants 
to be a preacher and still be a man. 

“And yet,” I protested, “things will 
never become any better if those of us 
who want another policy abandon the 
field and leave it to the partisans who 
want nothing but division. I try to 
make my church broad enough to in- 
clude all who want a larger type of 
Christian life.” 

“No chance, Parson,” replied Chinook. 
“Folks seem to like narrow and partisan 
ways in everything. I don’t know that 
they are any worse in religion than in 
other things; but somehow it looks 
smaller and more contemptible in re- 
ligion; and they are smaller and more 
contemptible when they are narrow and 
partisan in a thing so big as religion. 
You may as well give it up, Parson, and 
come back with me into God’s great big 
churchless outdoors.” 
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SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, LADY DOYLE, AND THEIR CHILDREN LOOKING AT NEW 


YORK CITY FROM THE 


HE years when Conan Doyle was 
not as yet my hero are faint in 


the mists of childhood. At first 
he was Sherlock Holmes, tall and .slen- 
der, stooped, with keen features and 
nervous hands (like William Gillette’s, 
which I was not to see on the stage for 
two decades). From my fellow-cowboys 
I used to hear tales of Buffalo Bill, who 
had been their associate and who fitted 
into our life, for he was indeed part of 
it. But Sherlock Holmes was equally 
real to me, though he belonged to the 
strange world of hansom cabs and street 
lamps seen hazily through a drizzling 
rain, which, somehow, I imagined could 
not at all resemble the drizzle that 
soaked me to the skin as I rode herd. 
To me Sherlock Holmes was a vivid, 
resilient figure moving through a 
blurred, unreal London—unreal so far 
as concerned St. Paul’s or the Tower, 
though I could always see a cameo face 
at the-window of the one substantial 
house of a gossamer city, No. 221 Baker 
Street. 
It was Sherlock Holmes that was 
real; his pen-name was Conan Doyle. 
Sherlock Holmes was my hero because 
he was not handsome and muscular and 
stupid like the knights of the medieval 
romances that were then coming into 
fashion. In him the body was inciden- 
tal to the mind. He fought with a 
weapon keener than steel, the one 
weapon (as I then thought) of the fu- 
ture. At that and in my next stage of 
development I saw no excitement (but 
great anthropological interest) in a foot- 
ball game—a pageant, I conceived it, of 
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our caveman ancestry. My thrills were 
in debate and in chess. The reign of 
brute force was over and the intellect 
had come to rule. That idea did not 
leave my head till 1914. I am not fully 
over it yet, for I sometimes think brains 
may have had something to do with win- 
ning the war. 

While still a college student I worked 
my way over to Europe. Had I been 
able to cross two years earlier, I should 
probably have made a pilgrimage to 
many literary shrines, among them 
Stratford and “The Abbey.” When I 
did get across, I had a notion to visit 
the Doone country, but the only shrine 
I actually searched for was 221 Baker 
Street. Of course it was not there. The 
absence of the house made the tenant 
more regi, through relief from a sus- 
pense not acknowledged. One feels so 
much better about the gods if they are 
in the sky and not perched on a hill like 
Olympus. They are so much safer in 
the sky. 

Now that 221 Baker Street had 
through its absence relieved me of my 
one (unconscious) misgiving about 
Sherlock Holmes, I forgot any curiosity 
I might have had about Conan Doyle. 
For I could feel the nearness of Holmes 
(who was Doyle) in every crowded 
street. Especially in fogs and at night 
he peered at me out of passing hansoms 
and stepped aside to let me pass through 
dark and narrow alleys. Why should I 
search for a man who brushed against 
me in every crowd? Busy as he was, 
why should I bother him? So I went’ 
from theater to theater seeking instead 


I knew not what. At last I found Ber- 
nard Shaw and a statement, if not a 
solution, of the Irish question in what is 
still my favorite Shaw play—‘John 
3ull’s Other Island.” 

It was on my third visit to England 
that a friend of mine who was a friend 
of Doyle’s took it upon himself to bring 
us together. I have heard this friend 
tell that I wanted to meet Doyle because 
I thought him the greatest man in Eng- 
land. That was not my point of view. 
I have not thought deeply nor analyti- 
cally about who may be the greatest 
man in England. What I felt was that, 
apart from the friends I knew’ well 
enough to need no exchange of words 
with them to find them good company, 
there was but one personality I realized 
in. England—Sherlock Holmes, who as 
yet was Conan Doyle. 

But when I first met Conan Doyle he 
was Dr. Watson. This was a hard trial 
for Sherlock Holmes. A personality less 
individual than his would have lost 
ground. To him it gave added strength. 
On coming to the top of Olympus I real- 
ized that I had always subconsciously 
known that the gods would not be visi- 
ble to a casual eye. No real gods would 


be. Invisibility is an attribute of the 
godhead, to the disciple a precious sign 
confirming his belief. 

Not merely at first was Conan Doyle 


Dr. Watson. He still is. But Sherlock 
Holmes has gradually asserted himself. 
Dr. Watson’s kindness, his unselfish way 
of refusing to take the center of the 
stage, his generous interest in friends 
and mere people and in simple things 
(even in the weather), at first make 
him appear as a single personality. But 
he is really a composite personality, and 
you presently catch the analytic mind 
of Holmes peering out at you. The 
penetration he applies to his problems 
in crime is focused, and you feel that he 
reads legible upon the innermost walls 
of your mind things that even you did 
not know were there. Still, Sherlock 
Holmes under these conditions seems to 
suffer a strange astigmatism, for when 
he looks at you through the kind eyes of 
Conan Doyle he sees little but the good. 
Your weaknesses and wickednesses have 
to be pretty conspicuous if he sees them 
at all. 

In his home Conan Doyle is not 
merely a sturdier Watson and a kinder 
Holmes. He is also a gentler Sir Nigel 
and a mellow blend of all the host of 
his nobler characters. Lady Doyle, Den- 
is, Malcolm, and wistful little “Billy” 
are there in appropriate settings as 
proxies for the fair ladies, sturdy lads, 
and dainty little maidens of his whole- 
some books. 

But to Sir Arthur this is not his 
whole family. His son Kingsley fought 
without serious hurt through more than 





Then, because he had 
been a medical student and surgeons 
were needed at the front, he was sent 
back to England to his studies and to 
his death from pneumonia. 
after that, with a conventional outlook 
and a literal acceptance of the formula 
‘dust to dust,” I came into: a family 
where Kingsley still occupied a place no 
less than Malcolm and Denis, and I 
sradually learned to adjust myself 


half the war. 


Some time. 
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between 
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relation 
and those 


to a new 
are living 
dead. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is now in 
America to preach the gospel which en- 
ables Kingsley to keep his place as a 
loved member of the family at the side 
of his brothers and sisters. Sir Arthur 
is a better spokesman for himself and 
for his case than any of us who are his 
devoted friends. He will probably ad- 


dress himself to his audience with such 
direct simplicity that there will be no 
ovations. Let us hope, for our sakes 
rather than his, that we listen with the 
attention given Paul at Athens. He 


speaks with the same sincerity, with the 
same conviction, that he brings a new 
revelation of truth and power. | 

His plea is only the plea of Paul: 
Hold fast that which 
° 


“Prove all things. 
is good.” 


THE SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


AN 


elected to the United States Senate, 

he will refute the emasculated creed 
that political life is a strong but dirty 
current, unfit for clean swimmers. This 
creed, subscribed to for the most part 
out of sheer apathy, has robbed the Re- 
public of thousands of-her ablest sons. 
They have held back, fearing rough con- 
tact and possible contamination. They 
have considered honor and honesty to be 
private luxuries which must be safe- 
guarded from the public need. 

Mr. Pepper his much to give and lit- 
tle to get in offering his services to his 
country. A lawyer of distinction, he 
has achieved success in his profession 
as the reward of engrossing toil. Since 
the year 1889, when he was graduated 
from the Law School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, class orator, and win- 
ner of the Sharswood prize and of the 
Pemberton Morris prize, his life has 
been one of strenuous endeavor. In the 
year of his graduation he published 
“The Border Land of Federal and State 
Decisions;” in 1891, “Pleading at Com- 
mon Law under the Codes;” in 1901, 
“Digest of the Laws of Pennsylvania.” 
For four years he edited the “American 
Law Register and Review.” He is gen- 
eral counsel for the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, the Philadelphia 
Trust Company, and the Philadelphia 
National Bank. He possesses that ac- 
curate knowledge of code and Constitu- 
tion which is of inestimable service in 
publie affairs. His examination of wit- 
nesses before the Congressional Joint 
Committee in the Ballinger-Pinchot case 
was so masterly as to attract general 
attention. He displayed on this occa- 
sion an‘extraordinary skill and a steady 
self-control combined with that cer- 
tainty of information which is particu- 
larly comforting to his clients. 

When Mr. Root lamented that “democ- 
racies are always in trouble,” he under- 
stood the perils of a representative sys- 
tem which depends upon rationality as 
well as upon liberty, upon wisdom in 
choosing no less than upon freedom of 
cioice. Some measure of responsibility 
for his country’s well-being rests with 
every voter. He casts his ballot uncon- 
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cernedly, as if’ it» didn’t matter in the 
least; butrit is -he who wins the reward 
of his wisdom or.Who pays the penalty 
of his errors) ‘There haye. been times 
when the persistent | election, of incapa- 
ble legis}ators’ as: so: veduced the level 
of the Nation’ ¥ efficiency that thé Ameri- 
can citizery. ‘eould only: shrug: despairing 
shoulders=afd. say with. the*British sol- 
dier: “It’s*comfortabte »feeling* as’’ow 
you're so? wet; that you can’t: get no wet- 
ter no’ow.’%.*There have’ been times— 
few and far between—when the. courage 
and sanity of ‘American jawntakers have 
arrested thé attention of the world. ‘The 
resourees of our manhood are as limit- 
less as the resources of our mines and 
farm lands; but much is lost by misdi- 
rection. “If citizens will not elect able 
and honest men as their agents,” says 
ex-Senator Beveridge, “they must suffer 
the consequences of their indifference to 
their own welfare.” 

The influence and authority of the 
Senate have increased immeasurably 
during the last decade. More than one 
observer has pointed out that, while the 
House has declined until it is a negligi- 
ble factor, the Senate waxes stronger 
every year. The struggle between the 
legislative bodies and the Executive, the 
unconcealed hostility which nullifies 
where it should construct and thwarts 
where it should amend, is hot particu- 
larly helpful to the Nation. We are just 
as tired-of war in Washington as of war 
in Europe. We want peace,'and a ra- 
tional understanding, and mutual con- 
cessions, and the triumph of common 
sense. 

Therefore—the Senate being all-power- 
ful—it is well to think soberly before 
electing a Senator. Therefore a moiety 
of Pennsylvanians have in mind a man 
of grave serenity, disciplined intellect, 
and balanced judgment, who can be 
trusted— having been already tried—not 
to’ go off his head when the first volley 
of words is fired. A knowledge of law 
has saved him from grave blunders, a 
knowledge of the world from the hope- 
less sentimentalism which alternates 
with selfish greed. It sometimes seems 
as though Congress ceases to be illiberal 
only when it has a chance of becoming 


ESTIMATE OF GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


sentimental, and it is hard to say which 
mood is more injurious to the Nation. 
Mr. Pepper may be said to represent the 
type of mind which Mr. Henry Adams 
(a man not lavish of praise) recognized 
in his day as characteristically Pennsy]- 
vanian and credited ‘with good working 
qualities: “In practical matters it is the 
steadiest of all minds; perhaps the most 
efficient; certainly the safest.” 

The, practicality of a lawyer’s mind is 
touched on every side by abstract con- 
siderations. Mr. Pepper’s relations to 
labor illustrate this point. He has more 
than once represented the contractors in 
equity suits to restrain secondary boy- 
cotts, and the decisions then obtained 
have been accepted by union workers. 
On the other hand, he refused a retainer 
from the Merchant Tailors Association 
when he believed the union to be within 
its rights. And he mediated success- 
fully in the Kensington textile strikes 
when there was ground for common 
agreement. One year’s hard work he 
devoted to the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Revision, paying his own ex- 
penses in Harrisburg and gaining little 
but the pleasure of accomplishment. In 
this case, as in others, it might have 
been said of him, “His service was in 
the endeavor only, and not in the fruits 
thereof.” 

In the direful autumn of 1914, when 
Americans, aghast and bewildered, were 
swayed alternately by generous indigna- 
tion and a demoralizing sense of se- 
curity, Mr. Pepper refused once and 
for all to be morally anesthetized. He 
advocated a National protest against the 
violation of Belgium’s neutrality, and 
the severance of diplomatic relations 


-with Germany in the event of the pro- 


test being disregarded. This was not a 
popular stand to take. It ran counter 
to a long-cherished policy of non-inter- 
ference, and it threatened vexation and 
internal discord. “Keep out of trouble,” 
was the prevailing sentiment. The de- 
vout talked about peace, the cynical 
talked about profits; both concurred in 
denying any responsibility for the as- 
saulted decencies of civilization. 

There were men, old and young, to 
whom acquiescence in evil was an intel- 
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GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, 


lectual impossibility. Mr. William Dean 
Howells, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. W. W. 
Keen, flamed with a noble anger which 
swept them back half a century to their 
lost youth. Theodore Roosevelt voiced 
the shamed manhood of the Nation. Mr. 
Pepper, too generous to enjoy an ignoble 
safety and too far-sighted to believe it 
could be permanently trusted to the 
hard-pressed armies of France and Eng- 


H, if I go to heaven, 
O T’ll find it neat and small, 
With paved and pleasant footpaths, 
And nothing grand at all. 


The wide fields of the blesséd, 
They give on hill and sea, 
But unhorizoned beauty 
Is not for souls like me. 
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land, watched with concern Germany’s 
deepening hostility, and gave his ac- 
tive support to Major-General Leonard 
Wood’s campaign of preparedness. He 
enrolled for training in Plattsburg. He 
was color sergeant of the First Provis- 
ional Regiment in 1915, and sergeant in 
Company H of the Ninth Regiment in 
1916. In the welter of emotions evoked 
by sudden and vast calamity, this Phila- 
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v 
A little hell awaits me 
Of little sins and mean, 
A makeshift hell of hearsay, 
Hypocrisy, and spleen. 


delphia lawyer held fast to Newman’s 
simple words: “The best prudence is to 
have no fear.” 

The entrance of the United States into 
the war imposed new obligations upon 
all loyal citizens. For two years Mr. 
Pepper served as Chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of National Defense. 
Even in his hard-worked life he had 
never shouldered duties which were, to 
use his own words, more “back-break- 
ing.” His great-great-grandfather, 
Thomas Wharton, had served in the 
same capacity—Chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Safety—during the 
War of the Revolution. The average 
voter is apt to look adversely upon any 
candidate whose ancestors are a known 
quantity; but there is an aptness in this 
succession of offices—offices as strenuous 
as they were unremunerative—which 
should disarm the deep-rooted prejudices 
of democracy. 

Mr. Pepper was appointed to the 
United States Senate by Governor 
Sproul in the winter of 1922, to fill the 
chair vacated by the death of the re 
doubtable old king-maker, Senator Boies 
Penrose. He is now a candidate for re- 
election. Should he win out, his triumph 
would mark an era in the political his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. He is in no sense 
one of the “ordinary men” for whom we 
have been told officially—but I hope 
mistakenly—that “America was made.” 
He is rather one of the extraordinary 
men who are perhaps made for America, 
who take to duties as a duck takes to 
water, who face responsibilities and 
carry burdens all their lives. He has 
been a force in his own city and State. 
It remains to be seen whether or not he 
is desired as a force in the country. 
Under any circumstances, life holds for 
him work in plenty, and honor, and es- 
teem, and the old fighting faith that 
these things are well worth living for. 
The traditions of freedom warm his 
blood, and the stability of common sense 
steadies and animates his mind. 


III 


My barren-breasted virtues 
Would be too ill at ease. 
A little heaven’s harbor 
Is best for such as these. 


IV 


And should hell be my portion, 
I shall not know that one 

Where gorgeous sinners shudder 
From sins which hide the sun. 
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STRIKELESS FORT WORTH | | 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE GATEWAY TO TEXAS AND ITS ENERGETIC 

PEOPLE—ITS SPECTACULAR SKY-LINE AND RAILWAY BUILDING— 

HOW IT MAINTAINED ITS CREDIT AT A CRITICAL HOUR—THE 
FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN ITS BOSSES AND EMPLOYED 


BY SHERMAN ROGERS 


- INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


HE motion-picture Texan and the 
T real Texan are two different per- 

sons altogether. The Texas cities 
we see depicted in movie reels, where 
intoxicated, gun-toting cow-punchers 
wreck an entire town for mere sport, 
are altogether a different picture from 
the one that appears before the eyes of 
expectant visitors. The Fort Worth sky- 
line ‘reminded me of lower Broadway. 
Against the prairie it looms up some- 
thing like Mount McKinley in Alaska. 

The movie thrillers would have us 
believe that those who dwell on the 
southwest prairie, where cow-punchers 
to-day actually still exist, live in little 
shacks that can be pulled over by a 
celebrating rounder with a lariat and a 
cayuse. Possibly the directors of some 
of these films had indulged in too much 
“white mule” when they wrote the 
Texas scenes “true to nature.” Texas 
cities resemble Los Angeles more than 
any other urban section of America. I 
believe I saw more attractive homes in 
Fort Worth than in any other section ] 
have visited in this country outside of 
Los Angeles. 

In a section of the country where 
there were supposed to be wild cow- 
punchers, grease grass, and cactus I 
found myself in a _ $4,000,000 hotel. 
When taken to my room, I thought I 
was in the Pennsylvania or the Vander- 
bilt. I gazed out of my window at the 
new Waggoner Building and the Farm- 
ers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank 
Building, and rubbed my eyes. It was 
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about the same kind of a sight one 


would get looking south from the New 
York City Hall toward.the Woolworth 
Building. 
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WAGGONER BUILDING, ONE OF THE TOWERS THAT LOOMS IN THE FORT WORTH SKYLINE 


An hour later, while talking to the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
I asked how they were able to build 
such a gigantic hotel in a city of a 
hundred-odd thousand, when there were 
other cities five times that population 
with nothing like it. 

“Oh,” he answered, casually, “a few 
progressive citizens decided that we 
needed a real hotel. They got together 
and raised $1,200,000 to start the ball 
rolling in less than three hours.” 

At a business men’s luncheon that day 
I saw a half-dozen propositions put 
through that involved fair-sized sums of 
money. It was raised in a few minutes 
without any prompting from the chair- 
man. Here was the kind of spirit that 
builds cities. I could visualize, as I 
watched these subscriptions quickly 
raised, the spirit behind the men who 
built the Fort Worth. sky-line; whose 
ancestors had fallen at the Alamo, had 
beaten Santa Anna into submission, and 
gained their independence from Mexico; 
established a Republic; elected a Presi- 
dent; and then gladly became a part of 
the United States. 

The early history of the building of 
railways through Fort Worth bears wit- 
ness to the class of men who resided in 
that section then, and whose descend- 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL OF FORT WORTH—ONE OF THREE HIGH SCHOOLS 


ants still “carry on” the same policies. 
The first road built into Fort Worth 
was the Texas and Pacific. It was con- 
structed to a little west of Dallas, when 
the panic of 1873 struck the country. 
juilding ceased. Fort Worth began to 


disintegrate as a city. The railway com- 
pany had secured the right of way, and 
if the panic had held off just thirty days 


the road would have been constructed 
through to Fort Worth. When the road 
failed to materialize, the population 
dropped to less than 1,000. These people 
remained because they had _ ultimate 
faith in the growth of the city. 

When the land grant was given to the 
Texas and Pacific, however, it was con- 
ditioned on the road being constructed 
to Fort Worth by the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1874. The panic blocked this con- 
struction, but the Legislature validated 
an extension, and each succeeding Legis- 
lature granted extensions until the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1875. 

The people had by this time despaired 
of getting their railway, and so they 
organized a company of their own, sub- 
seribed to the capital stock, and made 
payment in money, labor, material, for- 
ages, supplies, or anything they pos 
sessed of a marketable value. Major 
K. M. Van Zandt was president of this 
company. When the Legislature as- 
sembled, the railway company made 
another bid for an extension of time, 
since the prize was too rich to abandon 
without a struggle, and since they had 
spent large sums of money in surveying 
and plotting land. So they took the 
contract off the hands of the construc- 
tion company and made a desperate bid 
to complete the road before the Legisla- 
ture could complete its reports and ad- 
journ. The efforts of John C. Brown, 
vice-president of the Texas and Pacific, 
who had remained on the ground 
steadily, won out in a close fight. 

On July 19, 1875, the first train rolled 
into Fort Worth in charge of Conduetor 


W. R. Bell, who still “pulls a rope’”’ on 
the Texas and Pacific. Pandemonium 
broke loose in Fort Worth; lacking can- 
non, anvils were used to make an appro- 
priate noise. 

The building of the next transconti- 
nental road through Fort Worth was no 
less spectacular. The Santa Fé started 
construction a short ‘time later from 
Galveston north to Temple. Walter 
iresham, who was director and _ field 
man for the Santa Fé, mailed from Tem- 
ple, on the same day and the same train, 
a letter to Fort Worth and Dallas stat- 
ing that the town that would first sub- 
scribe a $75,000 bonus and contribute 
depot groynds and right of way through 
the county should be on the main line 
of the Santa Fé. Peter Smith, one of 
the early builders of the South, got busy 
at once, and with the aid of a few of 
the enterprising “old timers” raised the 
cash bonus and secured the right of way 
before nightfall, and early the next 
morning appeared in person before the 
Santa Fé officials, and the road was thus 
secured by Fort Worth. 

Seventeen railways enter Fort Worth, 
and in practically every case it has been 
a story of large bonuses and grants 
cheerfully and quickly given. To-day 
the railway yards of Fort Worth hold 
14,000 freight cars, while 1,300,000 cars 
are interchanged there annually. The 
State raises between $500,000,000 and 
$600,000,000 worth of cotton every year, 
and Fort Worth industries alone pro- 
duce $450,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods. 

The Fort Worth preferential freight 
distribution area, with a population of 
2,000,000, embraces 91,000,000 acres; its 
cotton production amounts to $400,000,- 
000 annually; corn, $155,000,000; live 
stock, $116,000,000. Even in oil: (al- 
though I don’t believe in oil; I have too 
many worthless $50 “dry hole” certifi- 
cates in my desk now), but—they have 
real oil in Texas to the extent of about 


$245,000,000 a year. When I saw the 
great wells and great storage tanks, I 
wondered why some of the wildcat pro- 
moters who sold me stock four years ago 
could not have been fortunate enough to 
land in the Fort Worth territory. 

Some idea of the vast expanse of the 
agricultural area of Texas can be gath- 
ered when comparing the large ranches 
in Texas with those of other States. 
The King Ranch, in Nueces and Kleberg 
Counties, is composed of about ome mill- 
ion acres of land, and the owner of this 
small empire has about seventy-five 
thousand head of live stock. John G. 
Kennedy, another noted Texas ranch- 
man, owns five hundred thousand acres 
of land and about thirty thousand head 
of live stock. Yet these two immense 
ranches scarcely amount to more than 
a. pinpoint on the average Texas 
map. 

This section can grow anything from 
grapefruit to winter apples; its climate 
ranges from the semi-tropical to snow- 
line; on the same day within the boun- 
daries of Texas people are bathing and 
reclining under beach umbrellas, and 
others, in the foothills, are hunting 
game on snowshoes. 

I was especially interested in this 
“gateway” to the Gulf from a standpoint 
of its labor relations. I had been in 
Fort Worth but a few hours when the 
president of the Trades Assembly (A. F. 
of L.) took me on a motor trip about the 
city. I soon discovered why Fort Worth 
was practically free from labor trouble. 
Here was a labor leader who believed 
that every man who drew a day’s pay 
should do a full day’s work in return. 
He believed that the relations between 
employer and employee should at all 
times be one of closest co-operation, and 
in case there were disputes that these 
disputes should be settled by arbitration 
instead of strikes. 

When IT was in Fort Worth in October, 
1921, there had not been a strike of any 
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note for twenty years within the city— 
although thousands of men are em- 
ployed—for here was a new type of 
labor leader. The spirit of unionism 
throughout the town was different from 
any plate I had ever been in. In 1919 
and 1920, while other cities were tied up 
with the high cost of building construc- 
iion, with woeful inefficiency of labor 
and childish restrictions, Fort Worth 
constructed 2,400 homes, 2 twenty-story 
buildings, and a $4,000,000 hotel, and 
during this peak period their labor re- 
tained a high standard of efficiency, in 
marked contrast to Northern cities. 
Here I found labor organizations that 
did not allow agitating organizers within 
their jurisdiction. One large power com- 
pany has never dealt with a labor or- 
ganization, because the men did not 
need one for their protection. An or- 
ganizer dropped into Fort Worth one 
day to organize the.employees of this 
company. The Fort Worth labor leaders 
said: “No. If these men want to get in, 
all right, but we’re not going out and 
try to force them in.” 

The greatest asset Fort Worth has 
to-day is the spirit of the workingmen 
who comprise a large share of her 140,- 
600 population. 

Fort Worth has a great reserve of 
cheap power, and a project is now under 
way which will probably provide enough 
power to run the whole northern section 
of Texas for all time to come. 

A number of big packing plants have 
located in Fort Worth because of its 
exceptional transportation facilities and 
reasonable labor attitude. The packing- 
houses now do a business of $150,000,000 
annually, and 3,000,000 head of cattle go 
through Fort Worth every year. 

Many of the old Texans cannot under- 
stand why these large plants are locat- 
ing in their city, rather than in other 
Texas cities. But if they had lived in 
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some of the Northern industrial centers 
from 1917 to 1921 they would easily un- 
derstand. It is because of the favorable 
labor situation. Here is a city of 140,- 
000 people whose chief industry is 
manufacturing, and it has had no nota- 
ble strike in twenty years! 

I drove through that section of the 
city where workmen resided, although 
there was no “workingman’s section.” 
They lived in bungalows that made my 
mouth water when I contrasted them 
with my congested New York. Here 
were men who owned their own homes, 
or who were paying for them; who had 
just as much at stake in the city as the 
manufacturer, the business man, or any 
one else who took just as much pride 
in civic betterment as any member of 
the Chamber of Commerce or Bankers’ 
Club; men who could speak English, 
and who believe in America; men im- 
bued with the same spirit of community 
building as the Chamber of Commerce 
or Merchants’ Association. They had 
fine school buildings, spacious play- 
grounds, well-kept lawns. I did not see 
a tumble-down shack nor a decayed 
fence within the city limits. 

Fort Worth was built on a prairie, 
and it wounded the pride of its citizens 
that they had no lake resorts. In 1913 
some of the leading spirits of Fort 
Worth, under the leadership of Will- 
iam D. Davis, conceived the idea of 
creating a lake by damming the west 
fork of Trinity River at a point six 
miles northwest of the city. In a short 
time the project was under way. Con- 


«struction was started in 19138, and com- 


pleted in 1916. It cost several million 
dollars. When finished, a concrete con- 
duit was built, carrying the water to 
Fort Worth. This lake holds forty bill- 
ion gallons of water and has a shore 
line measuring forty miles. The lake 
proper is fourteen miles long and two 
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miles wide. ‘The drive around this lake 
is one of the “show” drives of the 
United States. : 

Peter Smith, Major Van Zandt, Cap- 
tain B. B. Paddock, Colonel Paul Wa- 
ples, Joe Brown, are examples of the 
kind of men who built Fort Worth. It 
was Paul Waples who, in the 1907 panic, 
when Texas’s creditors in the East and 
North were demanding that the debts 
due them be instantly discharged, issued 
a statement of the assets in cotton and 
material eligible to payment of debts, 
“Why do credi- 
tors of business houses and individuals 
in Texas clamor for the pound of flesh?” 
He demanded that a reasonable time be 
granted Texas to pay, and promised that 
she would not only discharge all her 
debts, but leave a surplus large enough 
to finance her for a generation of nor- 
mal conditions. Time was given. Credi- 
tors became aware that Texas was one 
of the most resourceful States of the 
Union, 

The younger element of Fort Worth 
Builders includes such energetic figures 
as L. H. McKee, W. M. Massie, William 
Monnig, Amon G. Carter, William D. 
Davis, and T. B. Yarbrough. 

Colonel Louis J. Wortham is the Wat- 
terson of Texas. He started on his 
newspaper career in 1882, and is rough 
and ready if necessary, though naturally 
endowed with the deportment of a Ches- 
terfield. He is the editor of the “Star 
Telegram.” 

These new Texans reflect much of the 
same indomitable spirit of the “Alamo” 
Texans. They have accomplished more 
than they really intended to. Fort 
Worth was built by men who realized 
that workmen ought to own attractive 
homes of their own, and the whole city 
co-operated toward that end. The re- 
sult is thousands of good-looking bunga- 


-_lows and very little radicalism. 


WOULD THEY DESTROY LABOR UNIONS? 


BY ELLIS SEARLES 


EDITOR OF THE «UNITED MINE WORKERS’ JOURNAL” 


ACK of the demand for the incor- 
B poration and taxation of labor 
unions, about which so much is 
heard these days, there is to be seen the 
hand of the union-busters of the country. 
That’s what the members of organized 
labor say, anyway. If labor unions were 
compelled by law to incorporate, then 
ihe treasury of the union would be sub- 
ject to raids by employers or others who 
might wish to stir up a situation that 
would afford opportunity for such raids. 
\ labor union could not exist under 
such circumstances, for its funds would 
be attacked from every possible quarter. 
If trade unions were incorporated, 
they would at once become constantly 
inenaced by receivership suits, thus 
placing their property and _ treasuries 
subject to the whim of hostile courts, 


and there are many courts in the land 
that are hostile to organized labor. 
Corporations of business men are not 
subject to this danger. The activities of 
a corporation are limited and clearly 
defined by charter. It is different with 
a trade union. 
tions cannot be defined by any charter 
or any law. A labor union is a social 
institution, which cannot be separated 
from the human beings that compose it. 

There are labor spies in every indus- 
try in the country. These spies are 
there for the purpose of keeping the em- 
ployer informed as to all activities of 
the employees, and especially every 
symptom of unionism that may appear 
among the men. In some industries 
they are called spies, but in the coal- 
mining industry they are armed gunmen 


Its activities and func-: 


and thugs who seem to bear a roving 
commission, not only to roam at will 
over the mountainsides of West Virginia 
and other places, but to assault, shoot, 
and murder those among the mine work- 
ers who dare even to think aloud about 
organizing a local union. 

If labor unions were incorporated, 
these spies and hired thugs could easily 
institute fictitious lawsuits that would 
tie up the funds of the unions and ren- 
der them helpless, or, where a hostile 
court could be found, they could obtain 
judgments that would ruin the unions. 

In other words, incorporation. would 
enable their enemies to throttle the life 
out of every labor union in the land. 
And the unions believe that such is the 
purpose of those who are calling so 
vociferously for incorporation, It would 
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be an easy matter for. an employer to 
“plant” a hired spy in any labor union 
as a member, and this spy could stir up 
and incite acts of violence and damage 
that would afford sufficient grounds 
upon which to base suits for damages 
that would bankrupt the organizations 
and keep them bankrupted. That this 
could be done is best proved by the fact 
that it has been done many times. 

Those who are backing the plan to 
compel labor unions to incorporate in- 
sist that labor unions should stand In 
the same position before the law as cor- 
porations. They lose sight of the funda- 
mental difference between a_ business 
corporation and a labor union. A busi- 
ness corporation is a commercial insti- 
tution. A labor union is not commer- 
cial. It has nothing to sell. It is a body 
that undertakes to afford protection to 
its membership in their dealings with 
their employers. It believes in and prac- 
tices the idea of collective bargaining 
between employers and employees. La- 
bor unions are composed of the same 
type and kind of human beings that are 
found outside their ranks. They are the 
same kind of American citizens as the 
stockholders of a corporation, and the 
same kind as those who are engaged in 
business or in the professions. 

Promoters of the plan to force labor 
unions to incorporate say it is necessary 
in order that the unions “may be held 
responsible for their acts.” But we 
should remember that corporations are 
not formed for the purpose of being 
“held responsible.” Their prime purpose 
is to evade responsibility. 

When two men form a partnership in 
business, one partner can contract debts 
for the partnership and all partners are 
responsible for the full amount of these 
debts. All of the property of the part- 
nership can be seized to pay the debts 
contracted by any partner, and if this is 
not enough, then the private property of 
each partner is liable for the full 
amount of the debts. 

But it is different with a corporation. 
Under this form of doing business there 
is no such danger to the individual. 
When an officer of a corporation con- 
tracts indebtedness in the name of his 
company, only the property of the cor- 
poration can be reached for settlement. 
Property of individual stockholders can- 
not be levied upon, as in the case of a 
partnership. 

Corporation stockholders invest what 
they are willing to risk in a corporation, 
snowing that they cannot be held re- 
sponsible for more. 

It is also interesting to note that these 
same people who cry so loudly for in- 
corporation and taxation of labor unions 
never say a word about compelling busi- 
ness associations to submit to a similar 
law. There are associations of coal 
operators in every coal-producing field 
in the United States, and none of them 
is incorporated. There are associations 
of manufacturers in every line, and they 
are not ineorporated. We find National 
associations of manufacturers; whole- 
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salers in every line of trade; associa- 
tions of millers, druggists, grocers, 
clothing merchants and manufacturers; 
associations of iron and steel manufac- 
turers; ‘associations of railway execu- 
tives; associations of employing print- 
ers; associations of this, that, and the 
other character. And then there is that 
wonderfully mysterious something that 
is known as the National Steel Institute, 
or something of that kind, headed by 
Judge Gary, the champion heavyweight 
union-buster of the country. Members 
of the “Steel Institute” have long denied 
that it had anything to do with the fixing 
of steel prices, but all who beliéve that 
story will please stand on their heads. 

None of these associations are incor- 
porated. No matter how much damage 
they might do to the welfare of the na- 
tion, no matter how. they might under- 
take to regulate and restrict business 
and prices, they could not be attacked 
as corporations. Neither are they re- 
quired to pay taxes, because they are 
not legal entities. 

But we do not hear any one demand- 
ing from the housetops that these com- 
mercial and business associations should 
be required to incorporate and pay 
taxes. Nor do we hear any demand that 
they be required to open their books and 
business for public inspection, as labor 
unions are asked to do. 

If labor unions were incorporated, 
they would of course be forced to file 
reports of their business and affairs. 
Their books would be open to inspection 
at all times. They could be required to 
account for every penny of income and 
expenditure, and they would be limited 
and restricted in both directions. Every 
union-busting, open-shopper among the 
employers feels that this would be a 
means of helping to break up labor 
unions. 

Members of unions ask why these em- 
ployers are so anxious to have the 
unions do something that they them- 
selves are not willing to do. It will be 
remembered that the Federal Trade 
Commission issued an order requiring 
coal-producing companies to file with 
the Commission detailed statements of 
their cost of production of coal, includ- 
ing the amount paid for wages and all 
other purposes. Coal operators refused 
to comply with this order, and when the 
Commission insisted upon compliance 
the operators went into a Federal court 
and obtained an injunction against the 
Commission to prevent it from inquiring 
into the cost of coal production. It does 
seem that when employers demand pub- 
licity for all of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of labor unions they should, be 
willing also to make public the details 
of their business. 

What is it that these coal operators 
seek to hide from the public through the 
use of the process of injunction? They 
are insisting that wages of coal miners 
are so high that they prevent coal com- 
panies from selling their coal in Ameri- 
can markets. They place all of the 
blame for the present unsettled condi- 
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tions in the coal business on the miners’ 
wages. They say profits have been 
wiped out and that they are not now 
and have not for a long time been mak- 
ing money. But they offer no proof of 
these statements. In fact, they use 
every means to prevent the public from 
ascertaining whether they tell the truth 
about it. They rush off to a court and 
plead for protection against the prying 
eyes of the public. The people must not 
be permitted to learn the facts. The 
public must take their word for every- 
thing and be satisfied. 

If these coal companies were honest 
with the public, if they had nothing to 
hide, if they were not attempting to 
cover up the real facts in regard to their 
profits, they would willingly permit the 
Federal Trade Commission to have ac- 
cess to their books. The average citizen 
cannot take kindly to a set of men who 
demand publicity for the business of 
every one except themselves. 

Now and then we hear some one say 
that the United Mine Workers should 
be subjected to strict Federal supervis- 
ion and investigation because of the ex- 
istence of the check-off system for the 
collection of the dues of its members. 
The charge is frequently made that this 
check-off system is illegal, and that 
money collected through its use is ex- 
pended for unlawful purposes. The out- 
rageous charge is sometimes made that 
the check-off is used for the collection of 
money to finance riots, murders, and 
other crimes in the coal-mining fields. 
The fact is that the check-off has been 
held to be legal by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals and it stands 
to-day as a long-established and fully 
recognized principle in the industry. 
The Borderiand Coal Corporation, a non- 
union concern of West Virginia, sought 
to destroy the check-off with an injunc- 
tion suit, but the Court of Appeals re- 
fused to enjoin it. The Court said the 
check-off was nothing more than a vol- 
untary assignment of wages already 
earned by an employee, the same as if 
he assigned a part of his wages to pay 
a grocery bill or any other obligation. 
Certainly there is every legal recogni- 
tion of the principle of voluntary assign- 
ment of wages. The wages are not as- 
signed for the purpose of financing riots, 
disorders, murders, and the like. The 
assignment is made for a perfectly valid 
and recognized legal purpose. 

There have been so many misstate- 
ments in regard to the “march” in West 
Virginia last summer that. it may be 
well to give the facts in connection with 
that affair. It is frequently said that 
this was an outbreak of union coal 
miners, and it is sometimes referred to 
as “a treasonable insurrection of union 
miners.” It was nothing of the sort. 
Such charges are made for the sole pur- 
pose of creating in the public mind a 
prejudice against the miners’ union. 
The armed gunmen and thugs employed 
by non-union coal companies, who for 
years have made it their business to 
keep the union out of these fields, even 
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THE FARMER 


of the metropolitan district has received 
FIVE AND ONE-HALF CENTS A QUART 


for the same milk for which the consumer paid 


TWENTY CENTS 


Mr. Parkinson tells the story of the five and one-half cents in this issue. In 


The Outlook for May 31 Sherman Rogers 


will tell some of the things which happened to 
THE OTHER FOURTEEN AND ONE-HALF CENTS 


Mr. Rogers’s article is not so much a record of expenditures as a story of the 
dramatic and scientific fight for clean and wholesome milk which has saved thousands 
of lives and lowered to an amazing extent the infant death rate of-the metropolis. 








to the extent of shooting down innocent 
persons, became so bold and their. out- 
rages were so terrible that the people of 
that section of West Virginia refused 
longer to stand for such things. This 
“march” was a result of that wave of 
indignation. Miners, farmers, mer- 


chants, carpenters, professional men, 
and citizens from many walks of life 
decided to put an end to the reign of 
terror, and they assembled for the 
avowed purpose. It was not a question 
of unionism and non-unionism. It was 
a matter of self-protection against the 


RICH DAIRYMEN? 


murderous band of roving desperadoes. 
And had it not been for the interference 
that came from the outside those thou- 
sands of determined men would have 
cleared them out and made life and lib- 
erty safe in West Virginia. That’s the 
truth about the “march.” 


BY EDWARD K. PARKINSON 


FTER dairy farming for some 
A years one has, naturally, a pretty 

clear idea of the profits to be 
made by selling milk to city people, and 
also when one has a good thing a cer- 
tain shyness crops up on being asked by 
others to tell how easy it is to get rich 
by dairying. : 

The Christmas holidays are the on 
time during the year when my wife and 
I make a point of getting away from our 
farm to visit a cousin in Manhattan who 
is a bond broker. What wonderful days 
these are, with theaters, opera, concerts, 
moving pictures, shops, etc., filling our 
waking moments with one sensation af- 
ter another, for it’s our vacation, and 
we feel much like Browning’s Pippa 
when she exclaims: “Oh, Day, if I 
squander a wavelet of thee!” Three 
days of riotous pleasure, worth a king’s 
ransom! Only three out of 365 with 
no deductions for holidays and Sun- 
days—just one, two, three days, all our 
own! 

Much to my amusement, my cousin 
greatly enjoys calling me the Milk 
Baron. On Christmas Eve, which last 
year fell on Saturday, we were discuss- 
ing conditions in general in front of the 
fire over our mild Havanas. Prices 
were dropping all along the line with 
the notable exception of food, and, 
“Hang it, Billy,” exclaimed my cousin, 
“you farmers have us by the throat these 


Not that I personally begrudge 
you a cent. Go to it, I say, make hay 
while the sun shines. But, really, ‘old 
man, when we have to pay twenty cents 
a quart for good milk for the children 
I call it a hold-up game. Of course you 
chaps took your cue from the labor 
unions and formed the Dairymen’s 
League, and, as far as I can see, have 
made a great success of it. For, 
whereas the wholesale milk dealers in 
New York used to dictate prices to the 
dairymen, now we pay what you are 
pleased to ask. Great game! I’m proud 
to be connected with a milk baron.” 
“My dear Jack,” I replied, warmly, 
“your ignorance outside of your personal 
affairs is colossal. Do you know what 
I am paid for my milk this month? No, 
of course not! You just jump at con- 
clusions. Well, the League price is close 
to five and a half cents a quart for the 
same milk for which you paid twenty 
cents, and the spread between those two 
figures covers freight, pasteurization, 
and distribution. I have absolutely no 
say as to what I shall receive for my 
milk from month to month, the price 
being fixed by the Price Committee, 
which is made up of the Producers’ 
Organization and the Distributers’ Or- 
ganization. In setting these prices the 
main factors considered are supply and 
demand and the price of cattle feed. Ii 
so happens that I have my note-book in 


days! 


my pocket, and, seeing you dre my 
cousin, I will let you into the secret of 
my rapid rise to affluence. 

“Our farm,” I continued, “consists of 
two hundred acres, of which sixty acres 
is in pasture, through which, fortu- 
nately, a stream. flows. I raise corn for 
silage and for feeding, oats for feeding, 
hay and clover, enough potatoes and 
vegetables for ourselves, besides plenty 
of fruit for home consumption. Now 
let’s take the cows, who are the money- 
makers. We have twenty-five in milk all 
the time, and in order to keep up this 
number it is necessary to replace, on an 
average, seven cows each year. These 
are raised from our own calves and must 
be fed and cared for until they are two 
years old, when they drop their first 
calves. Even then they do not reach 
their best as milk producers until their 
second and sometimes their third calf 
is born. 

“These cows are all splendid Hol- 
steins and give about 10,000 pounds of 
milk a year each, or about 13.5 quarts 
per day. This month I will receive $2.52 
per 100 pounds of milk, or, as I said 
before, 5.5 cents per quart. So, putting 
the very best possible face on it, my 
gross profit, if I could count on 5.5 cents 
per quart right along, would be $6,675 
a year. Easy, isn’t it? Niée, comforta- 
ble home, plenty of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, two men to help with the 
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«C) Ewing Galloway 


“GIVE ME THE COUNTRY, WHERE THERE ARE DUMB BEASTS TO CARE FOR AND 
MAKE MUCH OF” 


work with cottages to live in, ete. Can’t 
you just picture me going down to the 
bank each month in my car and deposit- 
ing my wad? 

“But just hold on a minute. I mustn’t 
forget to charge off one or two little 
items against my cows: Bedding per 
cow; keep of bull per cow; labor per 
year per cow; interest on money in- 
vested in barn and cow; taxes on cow 
and barn; insurance on barn; deprecia- 
tion on each cow, and heat, light, medi- 
cines, disinfectants, veterinary service, 
and ice, amounting in all to $65 on each 
animal. Besides this there is the feed 
to add—hay, silage, bran, corn-meal, 
gluten-meal, cottonseed-meal, and pas- 
turage—totaling a few cents over $167. 

“Of course you will say, ‘Oh, but you 
have your own hay, corn, silage, and 
pasture.’ Quite true; but don’t forget 
that my corn would sell on the market 
just as quickly as the other fellows’, so 
I must charge it up at market prices. 


The same is true of hay. My silage I 
only charge for at its food value plus 
labor and _ fertilizer. My pasturage 
charge is only normal, for had I no pas- 
ture I should have to provide more 
silage and hay. So, you see, I must take 


$65 plus $167, a total of $232, from the - 


gross profit of $252 on each cow, leaving 
$20, to which may be added the value of 
her calf at birth, $15. I then have a net 
profit on each cow of $35, or $875 from 
my entire herd. Wouldn’t you like to 
buy me out, old chap? Before you make 
an offer, however, let me add that in 
order to get this splendid income I must 
get up at half-past four every day, win- 
ter and summer, and when any of my 
cows drop their calves I am always with 
them, whether it’s the middle of the 
day or night. TI wash and clean the 
milking machines myself, for, although 
I have good men, I wouldn’t feel safe in 
trusting this work to either of them. 
“In the winter there’s the wood to eut 


and ice to get in, besides the repairs on 
farm implements and buildings. So you 
must acknowledge that, in a measure at 
least, I earn my princely income. You 
are wondering how I manage to get 
along on $875 a year. Well, I couldn’t 
if Bessie hadn’t turned to, like a trump, 
and helped by raising poultry, for she 
takes entire charge of a flock of 500, and 
so adds about $550 more to what the 
cows bring in,” T ended, lighting a fresh 
cigar. 

“Billy, you amaze me,” said my 
cousin, “and if I didn’t know you inti- 
mately and hadn’t spent days on your 
farm I’m afraid I should be a doubting 
Thomas. It had never occurred to me 
that farming was like any other busi- 
ness, or that a practical farmer had to 
apply business principles to his work, 
just as I do. Somehow, I imagined he 
raised all his own feed and fed it out 
to his cows, and then counted the money 
received from them as profit. What, in 
the name of goodness, does a man see in 
working hard all his life for a paltry 
few hundred dollars a year? Why, I 
often make in a month what takes you 
with the hardest sort of labor to pull in 
in a year!” 

“Well, Jack,” I replied, “you have 
overlooked the greatest factor in life— 
individuality. From my point of view, 
to see you grubbing every day in an 
artificially lighted den downtown, with 
money-getting occupying most of your 
waking hours, is a pitiful sight. To me, 
you have missed the very essence of life. 
You never see the sun rise in all its 
wonderful beauty, or marvel at the re- 
awakening of life with the first flush of 
spring, nor would you feel any pleasure 
in caring for dumb animals that look to 
you through gentle, trusting eyes for 
their sustenance. The birth of a little 
helpless calf would to your mind only 
mean extra work, not the completion of 
one of nature’s most stupendous achieve- 
ments—a. new life. 

“Then you live in a constant uproar— 
ears tooting, bells clanging, and doors 
slamming from morning until night. 
You are only a unit among millions of 
other units. Were you to be stricken 
in the street, a policeman would turn in 
a call for an ambulance and off you 
would go to some hospital, where you 
would consider yourself lucky if your 
wife ever received word as to your 
whereabouts. : 

“Not for me, Jack! Give me the 
country, where I can watch things grow, 
where there is plenty of elbow-room, 
where I’m independent and have to 
stand on my own feet without help, and 
where there are dumb beasts to care for 
and make much of. After all is said, 
money can’t buy contentment, and don’t 
forget this, although you may not be- 
lieve it, it takes as much brains to make 
a suecess in farming as in any other 
business. Well, old man, each to his 
own taste, after all, and if we are going 
to the theater, it’s about time we started, 
isn’t it?” 
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MOLIERE BREAKFASTING WITH LOUIS XIV AT VERSAILLES 


-THE MODERNITY OF MOLIERE 


ONSIEUR MAURICE DONNAY 
and Monsieur André Chevrillon 
have come three thousand miles 

to take part in our tribute to the genius 
of a man who was born three hundred 
years ago. Our invitation and their 
crossing of the Atlantic bear witness to 
the fact that the fame of Moliére is both 
enduring and world-wide. No one of the 
makers of French literature is more 
typically, more fundamentally French 
than he, and yet here in a city almost 
unknown and absolutely unimportant 
three centuries ago men assemble to do 
him honor and to acclaim’ him as the 
master of modern comedy. 

He was not only a man of his own 
country, he was a man of his own time. 
In the early years of the long reign of 
Louis XIV he came a little later than 
Corneille and a little earlier than Ra- 
cine; and neither of them is as repre- 
sentative of that glittering epoch as 
Moliére; and yet half a dozen or half a 
seore of his thirty plays are alive to-day 
in all the freshness of their eternal 
youth. He is not for his own country 
alone, but for all civilization; and he 
was not for his own age only, but for 
ours also. To say this is to say that 
he possesses the two indispensable 


qualities of a classic: his masterpieces 
have a large measure of permanence and 
. large measure of universality. 

I have studied him lovingly for half a 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 

















(C) Keystone 


TABLET ON ‘THE HOUSE IN WHICH MOLIERE 


WAS BORN, IN THE RUE ST. HONORE, PARIS, 
WITH DECORATIONS PLACED THERE AS A 
PART OF THE CELEBRATION OF THE TER- 
CENTENARY OF THE PLAYWRIGHT’S BIRTH 


century, and as I came to a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with his writings 
and to a keener appreciation of the man 
himself I felt more and more the mod- 
ernness of his work. No doubt, it bears 
unmistakably the impress of his own 
time—all masterpieces do that of course, 
those of Sophocles and Shakespeare no 
less than those of Moliére. Yet he is 
more modern than the great Greek 
tragedian, who lived two thousand years 
ago; and more modern even than the 
great Englishman, who wrote both 
comedies and tragedies, and who died 
only six years before the great French- 
man was born. The great Spanish play- 
wright Calderon survived Moliére eight 
years; and his pieces seem to us now 
almost archaic in their stagecraft and 
in their spirit, whereas the comedies of 
Moliére are modern both in their form 
and in their content. 

The modernity of his form is obvious 
enough, and he is master of modern 
comedy, not only because he realized 
better than any predecessor in any 
country what the true province of com- 
edy was and what were its possibilities 
and its limitations, but also because he 
wrote for the modern playhouse, with 
its roof, with its artificial lighting, with 
its scenery, with its seated spectators. 
The pattern he devised for this modern 
playhouse is the pattern employed to- 
day by the playwrights of every Euro- 
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pean language, even though they may be 
totally unaware of the debt they owe to 
him. Shakespeare’s plays have to be 
modified to adjust themselves to our 
theaters; Moliere’s do not demand any 
rearrangement, not a single transposi- 
tion or a single omission. Sheridan 
could not have plotted the “School for 
Seandal” if Moliére had not plotted the 
“Misanthrope” and the “Femmes Sa- 
vantes.” Ibsen could not have put to- 
gether the “League of Youth” and the 
“Pillars of Society” if Moliére had not 
devised “Tartuffe.” 

He had profited by his early study of 
Plautus and Terence, as they had 
profited by their study of Menander; but 
the Greek and the two Latins in their 
turn had progressed only to the play of 
intrigue, the comedy of anecdote; they 
were not equipped to achieve the 
comedy of manners, the comedy of char- 
acter, the social drama, the play which, 
while it makes us laugh, also makes us 
think. Their field was narrowly re 
stricted, and the hampering conditions 


of the social organization in Athens and 
in Rome did not tempt them—indeed, 
did not permit them—to achieve a large 
and liberal treatment of human nature. 
Shakespeare, as it happened, never un- 
dertook the comedy of manners which 
is also a comedy of character, perhaps 
because his social background and 
country did not supply the material for 
this special type of comedy. The Lon- 
don of the Virgin Queen lacked the 
urbanity of the Paris of the Grand Mon- 
arch. Elizabethan society was boister 
ous in speech and violent in temper; 
and therefore no one of Shakespeare’s 
ever-delightful comedies, sometimes deli- 
cately romantic or sometimes robustly 
farcical, is a picture of the life of his 
own time and of his own country. 
Moliére in four or five or six of his 
amplest and deepest comedies brings 
before us his own contemporaries as he 
had observed them in the city of his birth. 

Tt was these contemporaries that 
Moliére had to please if he was to keep 
his theater open; and this is what every 
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great dramatist has had to do, Sophocles 
no less than Shakespeare. We can see 
that Moliére took account of what was 
wanted by the Parisians of the second 
half of the seventeenth century, by the 
young King, by the burghers, and by the 
populace also. He gave them what they 
expected from him, and also more than 
they expected, sometimes even more 
than they were ready to receive. Lead- 
ing his audiences upward, coaxing them 
along, skillfully stimulating. their de- 
sires, he was able at last to rise to a 
level to which no earlier,comic drama- 
tist had aspired. 

It is not widely recognized that great 
dramatists have almost always been 
popular in their own day. True it is 
that they may not have been adequately 
appreciated while they were alive, but 
they were successful, none the less. I 
doubt whether even Ben Jonson, with 
all his friendship for Shakespeare, was 
really aware of his friend’s true great- 
ness; and I fear that of all Moliére’s 
associates only Boileau,and La Fontaine 
were keen-eyed enough to measure his 
superiority. But there is no denying 
that Shakespeare and Moliére were popu- 
lar favorites and that the playgoers 
flocked gladly to see their plays per- 
formed. 

This immediate popularity of theirs 
was due.in a measure to their skill in 
hitting the taste and in satisfying the 
likings of their contemporaries, although 
of course their permanent fame could be 
assured only by their major merits, by 
their power of creating characters 
which transcend the demands of the 
moment, which are deeper than the 
fancies of the day, which are eternally 
attractive because they are eternally 
veracious. 

Moliére did not hesitate to amuse his 
audiences with satire of. passing fads 
and follies, with things strictly contem- 
porary, with things absolutely up. to 
date. Now, it is the disadvantage of the 
contemporary that it is four parts tem- 
porary; as it is disadvantage of the up 
to date that it is swiftly out of date. 
It is a striking testimony to Moliére’s 
genius that his satire of the whims and 
oddities of his own period has its lesson 
for us in another century and in another 
country. What was fleeting and momen- 


tary is on the surface only, and beneath ° 


it we can discover a veracity as abiding 
as human folly is perennial. The fash- 
ion has altered and not a little, but the 
stuff is the same, since it is woven from 
the unfailing absurdity of human nature. 

_The affectations that Moliére held up 
to scorn in the “Précieuses Ridicules” in 
France are not unlike those which we 
laugh at to-day in America—in the “Cul- 
ture Club of Keokuk, Indiana,” for ex- 
ample, and in other clubs not so far 
from Manhattan Island. The Learned 
Ladies, the Femmes Savantes, of Man- 
hattan Island are not now devoting 
their time to Greek roots, they are dig- 
ging up the roots of society; they are 
(Continued on page $9) 
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No highway engineer or road official 
should be without a copy of our latest 
manual, “Road Maintenance with 
Tarvia”. Our nearest office will gladly 


New York Chicage Birmingham 


send free copy on request. 


The Future of a Community often lies 
in the Road Commissioner’s hands 


Although the Road Commissioner 


never “heads the ticket’? on Election 
Day, there are few public officials 
charged with duties more vital to the 
public welfare. 


Good roads are indispensable to the 
progress and happiness of every com- 
munity. With good roads, getting to 
town is made a matter of minutes—not 
miles ; business flourishes, hauling costs 
decrease, property values rise, children 
enjoy the benefits of a central graded 
‘school, community and social life is 
broadened and made more enjoyable. 
The future holds forth great promise. 


Throughout the country our engineers 
have demonstrated to thousands of public- 
spirited road officials the great saving re- 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 


sulting from a definite policy of Tarvia 
construction and maintenance. 


This popularroad material is unequalled 
for building new roads, for resurfacing 
worn-out macadam, for repairing and 
maintaining improved roads of every type. 
Special grades are made for specific uses. 


Tarvia roads are an indispensable part 
of every Good Roads Program. They are 
comparatively low in first cost, and are 
so much more economical over a term of 
years that the saving makes a more ex- 
tensive road program possible. 


If you want smooth, dustless, mudless 
roads in your community 365 days in the 
year, write to our nearest office for free 
copy of our illustrated “ General Tarvia 
Catalog.” You'll find it interesting. 





Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers 
as well as road authorities, The Barrett Com- 
pany has organized a Special Service Depart- 
ment which keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or problems 
in your vicinity, the matter will have 
the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for 
the asking. ‘If you want better roads 
and lower taxes, this Department can 
greatly assist you. 
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An International Bond Market 


Guaranty Company of New York 


The increasing distribution of foteign securities in 
the United States reflects the growing importance 
of New York as an international security market. 


During 1921, foreign bonds offered in New York 


aggregated more than $600,000,000. 


This Company has participated in a large volume 
of these offerings, and has unusual facilities for sup- 
plying information regarding such issues and for 
handling transactions. 


Our various offices bring this service directly to in- 
vestors throughout the country. We invite your 
inquiries regarding foreign ‘dollar bonds.” 


MAIN OFFICE: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OTHER OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. HARTFORD, CONN. READING, PA. 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St. BUFFALO, N., Y. JOHNSTOWN, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Madison Ave, & 6oth St. CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


268 Grand St. CINCINNATI, 0. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, 0. PIPTsBURGH, PA, SCRANTON, PA 
ATLANTA, GA. ERIE, PA. PORTLAND, MAINE WASHINGTON, D.C. 
BALTIMORE, MD. HARRISBUR|G, PA. PROVIDENCE, R. I, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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MOTOR TOURS 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way - Interesting -Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 


In Dollars or Pounds Sterling 





Holders enjoy all the inestimable advan- 
tages inherent in our network of 150 | 
offices, our world-wide organization and 
repute:- 
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Your Wi 
Your Estate 


oo» “My wife is a woman of 
more than ordinary intelligence, 
but she knows practically noth- 
ing of business and doesn’t 
know a stock from a bond. I 

“have been too busy to teach her. 
And I have been too engrossed in 
any business affairs to think of 
making a will. . . . Would you 
advise me to name a trust com- 
pany executor and trustee of 
my estate? Would such an 
arrangement effectually prevent 
the beneficiary of my estate from 
squandering her inheritance, 
especially in worthless promo- 
tion stocks?”’ 


HE above letter to the Finan- 

cial Editor of the New York 
American was answered in part as 
follows: 


“By all means have your lawyer 
draw a will for you and do it 
without delay. Then arrange with 
the trust company to act as execu- 
tor and trustee of your éstate. 


“Your wife, in the event she sur- 
vives you, will then be protected 
from vendors of spurious stocks 
and bonds. She will have no re. 
sponsibility of reinvesting funds, 
and thus there will be no danger 
that your money will go into specu- 
lative securities. She will have at 
her call always reliable counsellors 
in all her business problems. 


“The trust companiesare infinite- 
ly better equipped through experi- 


ence and facilities to take care of. 


estates than any individual. . . .” 
Most men—probably you 
yourself —face a similar 
problem. Discuss it with 
a trust company officer 
today. Ask him for the 
booklet on wills and trusts 
entitled ‘‘ Safeguarding 
Your Family’s Future,” 
or write to the address 
below for a copy. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE BOOK (Continued) 


parlor Socialists; they are Little Groups 
of Serious 'Thinkers, who pride them- 
selves on being open-minded, not having 
discovered the inconvenience of having 
minds open at both ends. The Imagi- 
nary Invalid to-day is a morbid student 
of psychoanalysis making a Freudulent 
collection of his own complexes. And 
Tartuffe? Well, our Tartuffes do not 
masquerade as religious bigots; rather 
are they moral reformers, damning the 
sins they have no mind to, reformers for 
revenue only, as dangerous to the public 
welfare to-day as was Tartuffe in his 
time. What is Scapin but a “proof before 
letters” of the chief figure in our crook 
plays? What is the unscrupulous valet 
who befools Monsieur de Pourceaugnac 
but the first edition of our confidence 
operator, our bunco-steerer—if I may 
venture to employ these unsavory neolo- 
gisms? My sole excuse for this lapse 
from linguistic propriety is that I want 
to emphasize the fact that Moliére is our 
contemporary, after all—that he is quite 
up to date two centuries and a half after 
his death. 

Moliére is important to us here in 
\merica, not only because of the pleas- 
ure and the profit we can find in the 
performance of his plays and in their 
perusal if we are denied the benefit of 
seeing them acted, he is important to us 
not only because he is the master of 
modern comedy, but also because he is 
the chief figure in French literature, be- 
cause he united in himself certain of the 
chief characteristics of that literature, 
its dramatic ingenuity and its abhor- 
rence of affectation, its relish for the 
conerete and its social instinct. It is 
good for us to see these characteristics 
in action; and the lesson Moliére has 
for us transcends the limitations of 
literature. While there may be a more 
soaring imagination, a more easily re- 
leased energy, in English literature in 
both its branches, British and American, 
than there is in French literature, there 
is a far less persistent application of the 
reasoning powers, a less free play of the 
intelligence, less sobriety and less san- 
ity, more extravagance and more ex- 
uberance. The French inherited from 
the classies a sense of form, a desire for 
unity of tone, for harmony of color, for 
logie in structure, and for lucidity in 
style. If Carlyle and Ruskin and Whit- 
man had sat at the feet of the masters 
of French literature, they would have 
been less impatient of authority, less 
flagrantly individualistic, less rhetori- 
cally riotous. Though they might have 
lost a little, they would have gained 
mueh. Nisard knew his. countrymen 
when he asserted that in France “rea- 
son, which is the common bond of all 
men, is more highly esteemed than 
imagination, which disperses them and 
isolates them.” 

Here in America we are not likely 
ever to forget the indebtedness we are 
under to France for coming to our res- 
cue in our hour of need nearly a century 
and a half ago; that debt is a debt of 
honor, and it is not outlawed by time. 
Nor ean we fail to remember that it 






























































=" Getting Big Business 
out on time—contented 


The new Light-Running, Quiet-Running Royal speeds up the 
stenographer’s work by lightening it. Its super-elastic touch is a 
marvel of lightness to her, and its clean, accurate typing the 
source of much satisfaction. It doesn’t have to be “driven.” 
Rather, the keys seem to fly and carry the fingers along with 
them. Contentment! 


This Quiet Royal materially reduces the noise and clatter of typing. Dis- 
turbance and distraction are real dollars and cents liabilities in an office. 
Everything that is conducive to clear thinking and concentration is a real 
dollars and cents asset, and the Quiet Royal is exactly this. 

The Light-Running, Quiet-Running Royal is already getting the stenographic 
forces of Big Business, and businesses that are going to be big, out on time— 
contented. It is the answer of a great inventor to a need long felt by aggres- 
sive executives and office managers. 
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Our fifty-six page book, ““‘The Evolution of the Typewriter”, beautifully 
illustrated in color, will be mailed free on request. Address Department O. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INc. 
364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 





Keep Fit 


After a few weeks of bicycle riding you'll 
cat better, sleep better, feel better, and 
work better. 

An Iver Johnson Bicycle so combines 
natural exercise with pleasure as to make 
the exercise enjoyable rather than tire- 
some. 


The truss-bridge frame, seamless tub- 
ing of nickel steel, drop-forged parts, two- 
piece crank set—these are some of the 
features that guarantee the strength, 
speed, and durability of every Iver John- 
son Bicycle. The oldest firm in America 
making bicycles continuously. 


Write at once for free bicycle catalog 
““Bll’”’ Firearms catalog ‘‘A11’’ also 
sent on request. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
11 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office: 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco Office: 717 Market Street 
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ADDON HAIL |} 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ie 
Combined in ownership and |} 
management. Hospitable, quiet ~ 
homelike. Broad deck porches 
overlooking the sea. Beautiful 
pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 
rooms. Golfand yacht club privileges. 

On Beach and Boardwalk. American 

Plan. Write for folder and rates. 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTTCOMPANY 


The new Boardwalk Wing o 
Haddon Hall will enabl 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall to 

% welcome 1,200 guests 
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Bird Ae 
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i GRASSMOPPER ~ 





See what ‘the vuren eats 
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President, American 

Aubudon Association 


Do away with costly insect pests— 


Why not write to Mr. Dodson? He will 
gladly tell you how to rid your grounds of costly 
insect pests by attracting the birds. Years. of 
loving study have perfected Dodson Bird Houses. 
A regard for little details, even ventilation, de- 
termines whether birds will occupy a house. And 
amid the modern devastation of nature, the little 
birds need homes made for them. Hang one of 
these quaint houses from a limb, tack one to a 
tree, put one up on a post! They will attract 
the birds. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
756 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Illinois 
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BOOK TABLE—Counlinued) 


(THE 
was a Frenchman, Rousseau, who in- 
spired the superb eloquence of thie 
Declaration of Independence, and that it 
was another Frenchman, Montesquieu, 


whose political sagacity guided the 
makers of our Constitution. The tie 
that binds us to France is twisted of 


many strands of many colors, but we 
have reason: to believe that it is strong 
enough to withstand any strain that 
may be put upon it. : 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
ORDEAL OF HONOR (AN). By Anthony Pryde. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $2. 
Not equal to Mr. Pryde’s best work, 
but still a fairly readable plot story. 


TIDE RIPS. By James B. Connolly. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75. 

“What Price for Fish?” ought to have 
a special prize as the best tale of 
Gloucester fishermen since Kipling 
wrote “Captains Courageous.” Others of 
these sea tales are almost as good. Mr. 
Connolly leads among living American 
writers about seas, ships, and sailors. 


YOLLOP. By George Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $1. 

A more amusing bit of burlesque writ- 
ing has not appeared for a long time. If 
we are to take it as a protest against 
humane prison methods, it has no force, 
because the author does not know the 
facts. We prefer to take it as a piece 
of fun pure and simple, and as such it 
is irrepressible and constantly mirth- 


provoking. ‘ 
POETRY 
DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHTERI 
(THE). A Line-for-line Translation. By 


Melville Best Anderson. The World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N« Y. $20. 
This sumptuous volume is printed on 
hand-made paper and bound: in Italian 
boards with vellum back. The transla- 
tion is in the terza rima, \the meter of 
the original. Marginal notes accompany 
the translation. 


WAR BOOKS 
THROUGH THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By 
Albert Rhys Williams. Illustrated. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. $2. 
The cover-jacket of this book is from 
a Soviet poster. It shows the Czar, 
Kornilov, Kolchak, Denikin—all those 
who tried to prevent or crush the Revo- 
lution—impaled on the long lance of a 
Red Army horseman. The jacket appro- 
priately covers a lurid book, for the 
lurid story is illustrated by lurid poster 
reproductions in color as well as by 
many photographs. The author went 
“through the Russian. Revolution” as 
correspondent and participant. We see 
the vivid drama through his wide-open 
eyes, though we are totally unable to 
agree with his pro-Soviet prejudices. It 
is nevertheless interesting and instruct- 
ive to note his summary of the results 
of the Revolution; among them are the 
following: 
“It has destroyed the apparatus of 
Czarism. [The author’ omits to state 
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that it has but replaced one Czarism by 
another and more terrible kind.] 

“It has transferred the great estates 
of the crown, the landlords, and the 
monastic orders into the hands of the 
people. 

“It has nationalized the basic indus- 
tries and begun the electrification of 
Russia. 

“Tt has fenced off Russia from the un- 
limited exploitation of freebooting capi- 
talists. 

“It has brought into the Soviets a 
nillion workers and peasants and given 
them direct experience in government. 

“It has organized eight million work- 
ers into trade unions. 

“It has taught forty million peasants 
to read and write.” 
WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY. By Major- 

General Sir Alfred Knox, Illustrated. In 
two vols. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$15. 

These volumes are valuable to those 
who wish to read in detail of the recent 
war on the Russian front. Certainly the 
author enjoyed large opportunity for 
observation. Previous to the war he 
was military attaché at Petrograd, and 
was at the front for three and a half 
years. Especial interest attaches to his 
description of the fighting in 1916, the 
text containing many hitherto unpub- 
lished details of Brusilov’s offensive. 
The author also describes the political 
unrest preceding the Revolution, and 
gives an eye-witness’s account of the 
Revolution itself. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. An 
Inquiry by Thirty Americans. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. $5. 

Tested by quantitative analysis, this 
isa great book. It is two inches thick; 
it contains five hundred and seventy- 
seven pages; and it is written, not by 
one, but by thirty authors. 

Qualitative analysis leaves a trifling 
residuum. These thirty writers, mostly 
of what Don Marquis happily calls the 
younger group of serious thinkers, are 
no doubt sincere and earnest in their 
opinion—that American Art, Music, 
Literature, Law, Education, Economics, 
ete., ete., ete., are hopelessly vulgar and 
that civilization in this country is “gro- 
lesque, starved, and spiritually poverty- 
Stricken;” but is American civilization 
greatly in need of new opinions just 
how? Henry Ford is chock-full of opin- 
lons, sO is Edison, so is Senator Borah, 
sis William Jennings Bryan. Our own 
lotion is that what American civiliza- 
lion needs most to-day is, not opinions, 
but coal and coats, potatoes and housing. 

We venture to add this economic 
thoight to the symposium of these 
thirty young American thinkers. Let 
them stop—at least temporarily—think- 
ing up opinions to write about, and turn 
their attention to producing food and 
Clothing. It will do them good to work 
With their hands, and will give their 
anxious minds a rest. Moreover, they 
Nay produce something that the public 
will buy. It is not likely to buy their 
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Everywhere West—to America’s Vacation 
paradise—the Burlington takes you. 


You will like Burlington service, considerate 
of your comfort, invitingly hospitable. You will 
enjoy its easy-riding roadbed, modern equip- 
ment and dependability. You will find, as 
25,000,000 passengers find yearly, that the Bur- 
lingtonis the Route of Greatest Comfort—West. 


Vacation costs are down 


Your vacation money this year will buy much 
more. Now is the time for a real vacation—in 
the land you will never forget. 


Your local agent will tell you about Burling- 


Burlinoton 


ton service. Write forfree 
book about the region that 
interests you, For more 
than one book, send 6 
cents to cover postage. 


P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago 
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Books of the Finer Life 


ev comes to each of us now and again the 
desire to be reassured of the eternal fitness of life. 
We would taste of its greater contentments, vision its 
larger realities, experience its wider sympathies. 


From some few books we can derive lasting en- 
couragement. We can turn to them, again and again, 
as to tried friends, for understanding of our needs. 


These books from the Abingdon Press bring sincere 
and well-expressed truths of life beyond the outer 
fringe of our own experience. 


A HANDFUL OF STARS 
By F. W. Boreham 


The author appropriates the title of this book 
from Caliban, who cries out, “‘O God, if you wish 
for our love, fling us a handful of stars.” And 
these “‘stars” are gathered together to make a com- 
panion to his volume entitled “A Bunch of 
Everlastings.”’ 

Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE OPEN FIRE 
By William Valentine Kelley 
This group of charming and gripping essays 
constitutes one of the rich and scholarly contribu- 
tions of William Valentine Kelley to some of the 
vital discussions of this generation. 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 


RELIGION AS EXPERIENCE 
By John Wright Buckham 


The chapters that make up this group of ad- 
dresses and articles have their rootage in one 
central theme,—that of religion as a personal 
experience. They are an expansion and explana- 
tion of the declaration of the author that “the 
deeper thought of our time is turning away from 
religion as a dogma, as sentiment, as theory, as 
ethics, to*religion as experience.” 

Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


WITH EARTH AND SKY 
By Bishop William A. Quayle 
These essays are full of the mystery of the 
recurring seasons, and of the ineffable glory of 
flower and field, of mountain, meadow, river and 
prairie, of star and sun and cloud. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FAITH IN_ THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN THOUGHT 


By Horace Blake Williams 


As for the main message of these pages,—how 
much it is needed today! The world is noisy; we 
need to hear the Still Small Voice. The eternal 
in time is precisely the sense that the heart of the 
fussy world needs; and, like a refrain that is at 
once major and minor, that note sounds in this 
volume.—Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes. 

Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


BEYOND SHANGHAI 
By Harold Speakman 


This exceedingly charming ‘‘look in’? upon China 
is unique because it is “different.” The account 
of Mr. Speakman’s unique experiences in that 
country is embellished by eight illustrations in 
color from paintings made on the spot by the 
author. 

Price, net, $2.50, postpaid. 


(PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE) 
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TOWNSEND'S 


MULTIPLEX ° 


The Greatest Grass Cutter on Earth. [8 
Cuts 100 Acres a Day. : 


Cuts a Swath 12 Feet, 114 Inches 
or 86 Inches Wide 


Floats over the Uneven Ground as a ship rides the Waves 


One unit may be climbing a knoll, another 
skimming the level and another paring a hollow. 

Not an assembly of tractor and mowers but 
a single, compact machine like an automobile 
with 3, 4 or 5 cutting units. Driven by a 17 
H.P. four-cylinder, water-cooled, gasoline motor 
of great power and quality with Splitdorf Dixie 
Aero Magneto, a wonderful radiator, sliding 
gear transmission, two speeds forward and re- 
verse, ete. 

Can also be drawn by horse, the motor being 
removed or converted into a powerful tractor by 
detaching the cutting units. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO., 262 GLENWOOD AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 






Can back up or turn a complete circle in 
double its width. Can stop in six inches—it has 
a powerful brake—the only one that has. This 
is vital. 

It has not a single cog wheel in its cutting 
units, but few elsewhere and those few very 
strong. The cutting units are controlled from 
the driver’s seat. Throw them in gear, throw 
them out, raise them, lower them—all with a 
tiny lever at your right. 

Do we guarantee it? Write your own. 

Send for catalogue illustrating all types of 
Townsend Mowers. 
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LETTING GEORGE DO IT 


Hus I read in The Outlook: “One 
T energetic worker will stimulate a 
whole gang to a greater effort.” And I 
then indulged in retrospection, looking 
backward to events which are still fresh 
in my memory. It has not been long 
since I was among that blessed frater- 
nity of workers whose praise is dwelt 
upon so often by writers and ministers. 
As they tell me, I did not appreciate my 
noble position, and when slack times 
threw me out of employment I really 
did wish I had my job back. Still, from 
my lowly and humble sphere of life, I 
feel that I am justified in doubting that 
quotation. I do not mean to call it in- 
sincere or reckless, but I wondered that 
workers in the writer’s day of hard 
labor were so radically different from 
those whom I have worked with. 

I worked several years in the open- 
hearth department of a steel mill, and 
I had a wonderful opportunity to ob- 
serve the habits of my fellow-workers. 
I did observe them, and I felt when the 
mill ceased operations that I was very 
well acquainted with their eccentricities 
and customs. 

I worked in the pouring pits, where 
the hot steel is poured into molds. 
There were six of us on that gang—as 
fine a gang of fellows as I would ever 
want to meet. There was seldom any 
friction between us; we all understood 
what we were to do, and if one of us 
found himself behind with his work, he 
always could depend on the ready aid 
of the other five to help him out. Per- 
haps the danger brought us closer to- 
gether, for molten steel is a touchy and 
vindictive thing to work with and we 
were always running chances of being 
severely burned if not permanently dis- 
abled or killed. All of us could show 
sears where flying chunks of steel had 
burned us. 

What I wish to make clear is that we 
were a typical gang of workers and that 
we held a certain regard and respect for 
one another which was never expressed 
in. mere words. It was there and we 
knew it, and that was all that was nec- 
essary. ; 

Among us was a worker who was a 
little more energetic than the rest of 
us. He often would finish his pre- 
scribed amount of work and _ hustle 
around and help some laggard out. 
Never was he at rest. If he could find 
nothing more to do, he would not, like 
the rest of us, find a hiding-place and 
loaf until the next heat tapped, but 
would go to his locker and wash and 
mend his clothes. We wore out many 
clothes, for they were continually catch- 
ing afire, and, while the rest of us threw 
our ragged clothes away, he mended and 
patched his until they were nothing else 
but patches. We never ridiculed him or 
laughed at him for it; we envied him 
and wished we ourselves had the ambi- 
tion to do likewise. 

So I believe we were a typical gang— 
none of us real loafers, but all of us 
intensely human. This most energetic 
one must have seen that he was spoiling 
the rest of us, but still he continued 
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1922 ‘ 
shouldering more than his share of the 
work. We all worked together at clean- 
ing serap—steel that has spilled and 
frozen—from the tracks. Our energetic 
one would always buckle into it, and 
how he would work! Sledge, bar, and 
fork, he wielded them all arduously. 
The rest of us languidly worked along, 
and unconsciously lessened our efforts, 
for we knew that the energetic one 
would do it all if we only permitted 
him to, for, as I said, we were merely 
human and not natural-born loafers. If 
some one had accused us of shoving the 
work on the energetic one, we would 
have been indignant. and would have 
quickly denied it, but. still it was so. 
His vigorous efforts far from stimulated 
us to follow his example; rather, we 
eased up and contentedly watched the 
work progressing without our aid. 

But this habit was not confined to our 
gang. It was a characteristic of every 
gang in the open hearth. The electri- 
cians, the millwrights, the ladlemen, the 
pitmen, and the riggers all exhibited the 
same characteristic. Each gang had its 
energetic worker too. I have never yet 
seen a gang of workers that did not 
boast an energetic member, and never 
yet have I seen that energetic worker 
“stimulate the whole gang to a greater 
effort.” It was always the same: if he 
chose to exert himself, he might do so, 
but the rest never emulated him; if he 
was too energetic, he would make drones 
of the rest of the gang, and all uncon- 
sciously. 

I noticed one day a dozen electricians 
on top of a ladle crane. They were 
changing an armature, and but two were 
working. The rest were smoking, talk- 
ing, laughing, and keenly enjoying them- 
selves. So were the two who were 
working enjoying themselves. 

It is just a case of what a man enjoys 
doing. This man enjoys working hard 
and he is the energetic one, and he cares 
little if the work is shoved on his shoul- 
ders. It rather pleases him. Now this 
man takes little pleasure in hard work 
and it don’t make a bit of difference 
how strenuously the energetic one ap- 
plies himself to his work, the man who 
doesn’t like to work hard is not going 
to do so if he can get out of it, and what 
better way has he in getting out of it 
than permitting the energetic one to do 
it all? 

I do not mean to be so presumptuous 
as to eriticise Mr. Lewis Edwin Theiss, 
for, apart from that one statement, I 
enjoyed his article, “What Life in the 
Country Has Taught Me About Re 
ligion,” very much. 

What I would like to know is: Have 
workers changed so greatly, or were 
they just different where I worked? 
JOHN COLE. 


West Middlesex, Pennsylvania. 








O you know that The Outlook 
D pays for cartoons and photo- 
graphs? Watch our advertising col- 
umns for the conditions of our offer. 
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‘YSIS 


At last. the struggle which man has undergone since first he walked upright out of the jungle is at an 
end—thinking man has emerged triumphant—today for the first time it is — to say with cer- 
A 


tainty man can be master of his own destiny because now he ean control 


L his mental faculties. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS has achieved for humanity this new freedom by emancipating the conscious 
mind from slavery to the unconscious. Most of us have fought life’s battles with one-tenth our mental 


heritage. 


Psycho-Analysis gives to us the other nine-tenths. 


In terms of success, happiness and 


accomplishment this represents a forward stride of which we can scarcely conceive. 


Milestones of Progress 


Psycho-Analysis 
new freedom, new know|- 
edge and conscious power 
alike to business man and 
day laborer, to banker 
and shop girl, to student 
and writer, to musician 
and scientist. To each 
of these and all of them 
the impossible becomes 
possible, the dream be- 
comes the reality, the 
distance from the bottom 
to the top of the ladder 
of success is greatly short- 
ened. And the unfolding 
and conscious grasp of 
the power which Psycho-Anylysis gives is measured in the 
inilestones of progress. 


Not Theory But Tested Truth 


To hundreds a message such as you are now reading from 
the American Institute of Psycho-Analysis has given new 
hope—stirred ambition—and been the means within a few 
short months of turning failure into success—of doubling 
and tripling earning powers—of attaining advancement and 
recognition—of making men and women really know them- 
selves and their powers. All this has been accomplished 
because Psycho-Analysis is nof theory or mysticism but 
tested truth regarding the laws of life and the powers 
within each one of us. 


brings 





Mail Lecture Course Offers 
Complete Mastery of Psycho-Analysis 
A — deg home study course on Psycho-Analysis is now 
offered. It has been prepared by leading natioual psycho- 
aualysts, complete in every detail and so carefully grad- 
uated and explained that it can be quickly and easily 
greaped by anyone—not a book or even a set 9f books but a 
definite revelation of Psycho-Analysis as applied to YOU. 
As offered by the Institute, this course includes : 
. 30 Carefully Graduated Lectures 
.-17 Separate Volumes 
--Member of our teaching staff a practicing 
Psycho-Analyst assigned to personally direct 
each one taking the course. 
. Guidance upon personal problems afforded all 
who desire it. 
.-Discussion Papers and Instructor correspond- 
ence an integral part of the course. 
. Certificate given on Completion of work. 


Free Booklet “The Opening of a New World” 


We have prepared for free distribution to those who o il 
would know more of Psycho-Analysis a booklet, os 

“The Opening of a New World.” Itexplains Sept. 
a plau whereby a limited number can get # ES 
this only complete, comprehensive ° . ‘ 
course on Psycho-Analysis at a *. American Institute 


greatly reduced Grice. 
coupon or letter TODAY f 
this great free booklet 
and start to claim 
your birthright .# 
of mental Plaining your easy home study course 


Send of Psycho-Analysis 

‘o 7 1301 Kimball Bidp., Chicago, iM. 
#H Send me your vreat free booklet, 
** The Opening of a New World " ex- 


power. o for Complete mastery of Psycho-Analysis. 
of I a distin GR saab edn o tbon bisckattabsse lied 
o ° De i <6 0.00100 246000 2 ackcsacesiupadtaienaseegehnne 
FF Qibiiiick deat cdcsess eae DIR wee cciscadinnsda 








A daily flood of inquiries 

at a cost of only 7 cents each 

in response to a small 

classified advertisement in The Outlook 


Compare the following actual cost 
house of inquiries to advertisements 


American weeklies: 


The Outlook - - - 


Leslie’s - 


The Independent - - 
Literary Digest - - 


to a certain mail-order 
in four of the leading 


$.07 
12 
80 
1.88 


If you manufacture or sell some useful article that may be 
sold through the mail, you too may, find your most responsive 
and economical outlet through The Outlook. 


The advertising rate in this section is only ten cents per 
Why not employ this valuable method of locatin 


word. 
more buyers of your goods? 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New Y 


; 
i 
| 
} 
} 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
columns to the page. Not less than four lines accepted. 

“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, ‘“‘Board and Rooms,” “Help Warited,” ete., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. The first word of each ‘Want’ advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. If answers are 
to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded 


by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendere:. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Tours and Travel Tours and Travel Tours and Travel Tours and Travel 





including all expenses to include 


Famous Cathedrals 
FRANCE BY MOTOR Literary Shrines 


52 days from port to port 2 a Bee igaoat s 
Beauty and Romance Chatean Country, Pyrenees, Riviera, . ie Fr ‘ Scotch and English English Lakes 
Alps, Jura, Alsace Lorraine, Battlefields. Mt i ae | Th Ei Si 
- First-Class Travel Throughout. ' i 8 : e European Summer School 
from the dawn of history to Frances 8270, at present rate about $744. e - = OUR Scholarly leaders 
the present day preserved Ss as : TOURS | Interpretive talks 
that you may see. FRANCE BELGIUM ITALY Pie ae. "SE “Se Have Interesting routes 
SWITZERLAND . rat For details write 


Dordogne - Prehistoric cave- PASSION PLAY = — ‘ "1 BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Seuage one coawings. sy Rail and Auto ; See SWITZERLAND 4“ 115 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


Brittany— Druidical remains. Sailing July Ist, returning Sept. 9th. Where every little moun- 


A Francs 71 plus $264,0cean fares. Total tain i yay sid lise. 
Arles, Nimes, Orange, Les ‘s at present rate about $904, Ps 4 sa en ner oe E U R O P k . 
, é ans touring Switzer- 
Baux, Pont du Gard—Roman land need no passport visé 
monuments, 4 Send for complimentary Independent and party travel 
UNIVERSITY STUDY TOUR ‘ F y 


-~ . ket No. 103 containing to Every European Country 

- Mediev: pac g _ to 

Carcassonne The Medieval Seventy-two days, including six weeks’ 2 a wealth of information. ‘ Special tours to Norway, Sweden, 
I y 


walled city. Special Summer Courses at French Uni- SW 4 Jap 
octal Buy —~ ISS FEDERAL RAILROADS © |. and the North Cape. 
Domremy—The House of Joan wy = — by = i _ 241 Fifth Avenue New York Write for Booklet A-10 
of Are. = Francs 4395 plus $255 ocean fares. SUAS BOOS a SRE = BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
ren The I Pal Total at present exchange about $650). 800 Fifth Avenue, New York Cilz 
n — o P, as’ Palace. 5 
een . : et at ‘ Rates quoted in franes to give |] When You Go To ill be 
Mont St. Michel, Sainte Odile you the full benefit of SWITZERLAND FREE TRIP TO EUROP pine 


—Ancient Monasteries. the exchange an organizer of asmall party. Established 1900, 


The Loire Valley, The Pyre- Programs and Particulars Jrom by all means include a pa cows Maen B —— a 
nées, Alsace—Castles of great : . . Coast 
beauty and imposing architec- RAILWAYS OF FRANCE vist to the fair city of oN So Coast to 


ture. =; 281 Fifth Avenue at30th Street and Return 
New York G E N E \ A Ls Automobile Tour 


Reims, Strasbourg, Amiens, “ie 6s D clud- 
Chartres, Rouen, Bourges WITH THE MONT BLANC ingevery point of Seen 
The Cathedral cities. and Historic Interest in 


. mace _ } maaan Uni- nome the United States, $850 
We give full and reliable infor- 2 Rag ceect gale acs Bag fens onal 2 
a ‘ of the most attractive and J.Raymo ilson, Ine. 
. . ‘on interesting cities on the Con- 503 Fifth y hae New York City 
We plan your entire trip. Our large variety of European Tours for seneisge : Gea-eag a 
: : the coming summer surely includes the tinent of Europe. It occupies a 
We make Steamer, Train, Motor very one that will meet your travel needs. delightful position, command- 
and Hotel reservations. Write us at once. Limited parties ing the loveliest views of lake WICKE EUROPE 
We are here to serve you. enrolling now. and mountain—including the PALESTINE 


TEMPLE TOURS whole of the Mont Blanc—and TOUR eee Se 


: its climate is agreeable at all 
65-A Franklin St. Boston, Mass. times of the year. “Travel Free From Worry” 


Railways of I i INCLUSIVE COST—$495 TO $1,285 
France MUSIC LOVERS’ PILGRIMAGE ro seagemnrang be lama Write to-day for 1922 itineraries 
THE WICKER TOURS, RICHMOND, VA. 


French Tourism Co. || _ | a SERPS 
[ I offers three exceptional tours i oe aie Special EnglishTou 



























































To Europe. June 23 to Sept. 2. Cathedral 
281 FIFTH AVE. and orchestral music ; operas. BL For information and literature 
at 30th Street leadership to the great music centers. apply to Official Inquiry Office, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 9 Place desgBergues, Geneva, or See Europe compre- 
NEW YORK G65A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. the Swiss Federal Railroads, 8 Capitals Tour j hensively with expe- 
241 Fifth Ave., New York rienced university conductor. Passion Play. 
Geo. B. Watts, 400 Oak St.,Minneapolis, Minn. 


we algguntries) 922 a e 3 
M 

England, 4 MOF the Rhine, | nn a Al Italy to Eng. Country Board 
(Fession Play), Austria, Italy (including Travel-Study Club June to Sept. 


Naples), Switzerland. France, Belgium. Private, select, al. Li ‘a ‘ood board and pleasant accommodations for 

MENTOR TOURS 733, Suter Kk Bide., tory, art er eee ‘pone ee = Gstimmer in comananeans anemepous See = 
ICAGO. M CK t N. Y. ocality, invigorating air, all farm produc 

‘i a> CTS, Cpeneeee, , Mrs. Earle Bugbee, Putnam, R. No. 2, Conn. 









































Travel i 
p EUROPE Europe Beckons TUE beanty, fascination, and mys- Boarders Wanted 


bes a ioe ae nex 4 3 tery of the Orient lures visitors 

THE BEST MODERATE PRICED TOURS + 

What it costs—What to see : uperior, select modern boarding home. Beau- 
Sugge it ‘Bll con wert a I OURS Boston 30, | from all over the world to § tiful country, high elevation, overlooking 


§ 7 itineraries. : 
ied in free book, **Amer- HIL Mass. Hudson. Large, airy rooms, substantial table. 
ican Traveler in urope 1922” Twenty to thirty weekly. 7,113, Outlook. 
Oberammergau. 
Write, call, or phone } alid with attendant offered ples 
E ROPE The quaintest and most ry of all ant home spring, summer months. Coun-, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS countries. Come while the old age customs | try, all conveniences. Connecticut, hour’s 


TRAVEL DEPT. Mediterranean Route June 22. prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to | drive Hartford, Springfield. 7,111. Outlook. 


Other towrs June 1, 15, 23, 30; July 1, 6. JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Various routes and prices. Oberam- om 
} Care Traftic Dept. 


ee IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS Property Wanted 
BEACON TOURS for full information WA N by E D TO RENT an oe 


tablished and _well- 
LITTLE BLDG. BOSTON. MASS. Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, | equipped SUBURBAN T TI TEA ROOM 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country | for summer business. Reply to 7,115, Outlook. 
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EWhose Birthday — BY THE WAY ,f eae ae 


“Yhe HERRICK 
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can be kept alive,” says the editor ; the most 
of ‘Notes from the Pine Mountain Settle- exclusive 
}| ment School” of Harlan County, "Ken- ; ‘| Apartment 
tucky. “They disappear in crowds and ee . = / Hotels and 
floating populations. Their habitat is - 9 HOMES! 
the countryside where people are not be- hee sé 
wildered by new tunes. Here at the 
School we do not let in popular airs, in 
order that the children may not forget 
their own songs. A new boy may bring 
us in a different version of a familiar 
ballad, as when some one sang the well- 
known ‘Madam, will you walk and talk 
with me,’ with this addition, learned at 
home: 
“I will give you a little pacin’ horse, 
That paced these hills from cross to 
cross.” 


“The subjects of our ballads,” con- Ch Ch Osan eee! 
tinues the editor of “Notes,” “hold the @ O1Ce of 
mirror up to nature. Love, jealousy, Di : = 4 
murder, faithfulness—we sing of all the iscriminating 


these themes. Sometimes they are faith- ‘ 
ful pictures, too, of aspects of life found . The chosen refrigerator for $10,000 
per year apartments is just as 


only in the Cumberlands. Let some one available for the most humble 
start the lively strains of the Ground home. You can enjoy these 
Hog Song: quality features at ordinary refrig- 
“Whet up your knife and whistle up erator cost: 
yvour dog. . 
: me HERRICK Cold Dry Air Circulation k 
: We're off to the hills to hunt a oO intilion dua anetahenn. neemdanateetn. 
’ ground-hog, HERRICK Five Point Insulation maintains 
an t or et Whack fal doodle all the day! lowest temperature at least ice cost. 
g and we Kentucky mountain folk remem- HERRICK Removable Drainage System 
si on: . makes cleaning easy. Insures perfect 
NLESS tto. Y ber our own struggles ‘over the hills and sanitation. 
| you want to. 1 our through the bresh,’ where once we HERRICK Outside Icing—when speci- 


’ ’ < -si ae fied—makes botherless icing in summer 
calendar 1s a constant re- aaptenon wanptinnden eign and iceless refrigeration in cool weather, 


d f h d hi h Another song has a Mother Goose Water cooler attachment if desired. 
minder of the days on whic flavor, but may antedate that children’s e 


your friends expect to hear from _| | fvorite: MEMO for FREE BOOKLET! 

. h f l d When I was a little boy I lived by ‘‘Food Safety’? tells proper way to arrange 

you with a message of love an mvself food in any es at Sa specific 
; s dvanta t' P °K. Send now 

good wishes. And all the bread and cheese I had I | prota esendced as phe ont to write soon. ars 


9s 
laid upon the shelf, 
Wing wong waddle to my Jack straw 
oe abe Se ai HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
‘ To my John fare faddle 1105 River Street - Waterloo, lows 
bo { 


7 ai . 
comes this month: | haa are beloved wherever they re is selected by 





eaeneee wneee 








To my long ways home. “Food keeps BEST in the 


As an example of mixed metaphor, H FRRIC K 
~~ “S. R. O.” contributes the following from 


° : the “Daily Enterprise” of Burlington THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 

this month for the birthday |]... . ' a 

‘ : > 2w Jersey: 

greetings, the wedding anniver- Despite the attitude of the tax- 

_ hs é payers, however, despite the thin ice 

sanes and other anniversanes of on which they were skating at the 

those dear to you, and endear time, the members of the board have 
come forward with still another shov- 

yourself to them. elful to throw on the load and it is 

not surprising that the embers of 


. Remember that in a —_— have again been fanned into | Swampscott 
Ee” fewhours' time flow- nia: Massachusetts 


ers may be delivered The spirit of indomitable youth still ES AMAL DIE BEA 
persists in a New York City employee é , 
by tele ta h to any who I ‘ust lost his job b ne fi { A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
g p ° 1aS Just lost his jo ecause he had where the comfort aad pleasure of 
address in the United arrived at the age of compulsory retire- W{ its guests are constantly considered. 
Pe ea ment. “They needn’t think they can my Every ng ge Noor nag att 
aN ae ie A vate bath. ccommodations for 450. 
States an anada keep me from working with their old Ser sesctetitens, wilhees ahes 
by the Flosite’ retirement laws,’ said the veteran, as E. R. Grabow Company, Inc. 
: reported in a daily paper. “I’ll get me E. R. Grabow, President 
Telegraphic De- a job and do something, I don’t care Twenty years under the same management. 
. : how often they say I’m too old to work. 
livery Service. I’m not old at all. I’m only eighty-one, Che Hotel deluxe 
we and I’ll live a good many years yet. I of New Engla 
Se. Un never felt better, and I don’t need any 
~ oie = te 






































vacation or any rest. Monday morning ——— 











THE OUTLOOK 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


FORMENAND WOMEN $7100 & $8.00 Apa 


| YOU CAN ALWAYS 00 
| SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || ALSO MANY STYLES AT 

| 

} | 

| ‘ > 











W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
_ TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
a EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices, 








Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until — and — _ 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth | Trade Mark in the 
dollars for you to remember that world. It stands for 
THE STAMPED PRICE when you buy shoes at our stores | thehighest standard 


Is YOUR PROTECTION | YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. | °f quality atthe low- 
AGAINST est possible cost. 


Mag) “UNREASONABLE Prorits ¥ The intrinsic value 
No matter where you live, shoe [| ofa Trade Mark lies 


dealers can supply you with W. L. in giving to the con- 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more sumer the equiva- 
in San Francisco than they do in | lent of the price 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. [Paid for the goods. 
Douglas shoes with the name and Catalog Free. 
retail price stamped on the sole. 

Do not take a substitute and pay 

extra profits. Order direct from is —. Shoe Co., 
the factory and save money. 767 Spark St., Brockton, Mase. 


























To Summer Resort 
Proprietors 


The Outlook will devote a special section in its spring and early summer 
issues to advertising of summer resorts, tours and travel. This will 
appear every week during May, June, and July. The issue of May 
24 will be the Annual Out-of-Doors Number containing articles on 
vacation subjects and illustrations especially selected. The correspond- 
ing issue of 1921 carried 198 advertisements of hotels and resorts. 


Write us early and we will be 
glad to give you copy suggestions 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











BY THE WAY—(Continued) 


I’m going out to look for a. job, and 
bet I find one.” 


Speaking of the canniness of t 
Scotch, the “Ocean Times” says that ong 
fine morning a small boy sat on the cur} 
and cried his heart out. He had lost hi 
weekly penny, and searched for it 
vain. Presently an old Scot came alon 
and offered comfort. “Dinna cry, lad 
die,” he said. “If ye dinna find it aforg 
dark, here’s a match!” 


An ode on tendnestation is wanted by 
the Clark Equipment Company g@ 
Buchanan, Michigan, according to th 
“Railway Age,” and the successful poet 
will receive a thousand dollars for hig 
effort to idealize the mechanics of move 
ment. Last year the same compan 
which deals in automobile parts, gath 
ered twelve paintings by well-know 
artists depicting “The Spirit of Trang 
portation.” It is now proposed to pub 
lish reproductions of these pictures, a@ 
companied by the successful ode. 

It is noted that four of the six judge 
of the contest are editors of strictly 
trade journals. Why not make Amy 
Lowell, Vachell Lindsey, and E. 
Robinson judges of a contest for th 
best designed pestennkaoubl 


The chiropractic practitioner comes im 
for several digs at the hands of thé 
humorist of the “Journal” of the Ameri= 
can Medical Association. This one iff 
prose, from a letter received by a phys 
cians’ supply house: 

Gentlemen: I cannot say for the~™ 
present for you to keep me on your 
list or not in account of the new laws 
that is going to be inafective in may. 
might or might not that we had to 
quit the proficiency of Chiropractic 
I will write to you later. Yours very 
truly. 

This one in verse: 

If yvour heart goes pitter-patter, 

Do you know what is the matter? 
Why your spine 
Is out of line! 

If you have a hob-nail liver; 

If the ague makes you shiver— 
Your poor spine 
Is out of line! 


It’s your spine— 
Fatal spine! 
But why pine? 
That’s the knack! 
Hear it crack? 
Now it’s back— 
Right in line! 
Ain’t it fine? 


~ Overheard on a Thirty-fourth Street) 
cross-town car in New York City: Pas- 
senger—“Conductor, this transfer to a 
Broadway car you have given me may 
get me into trouble. It reads—‘On sur- 
render of this ticket properly punched) 
southbound Broadway conductors will 
issue you a retransfer,’ and so on. Now 
I don’t want to have to punch any 
Broadway conductor, properly or im= 
properly.” Conductor (an Irishman and 
ready to follow up a joke)—“Ah well,” 
thim Broadway conductors is good 

natured guys and maybe they’ll let ye 
ride without takin’ a b’atin’.” ' 
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